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Walter Massey to address graduates 


_ By Zamir Ahmed — 
MANAGING EDITOR 
Dr. Walter E. Massey, the- for- 
mer director of the National Science 
Foundation (NSF) and President 
Emeritus of Morehouse College, will 
deliver the commencement address to 
the graduating class of 2008 on May 
25, the College will announce later to- 
day. Massey and nine others will also 
receive honorary degrees from the 
College at a ceremony expected to fill 
5,000 seats. 
Massey, who graduated from 
Atlanta-based Morehouse College 


Struggling café 
cia renewal 


_ By Tamara Hilmes 


Locat News EDITOR — 


John Melanson, owner of Car- 
ol’s Hungry Mind Café, thought his 
days spent running a coffee shop 
were numbered. He began to tell 
his friends and patrons that Carol’s 
would soon be closing its doors un- 
less he mariaged to find an extra 
$70,000 a year. It seemed that only 
a miracle would save the two-year- 
old shop from a dismal fate, but on 
Jan. 22, a call from Bruce Hiland, 
president of the Middlebury Busi- 
ness Association and landlord of the 
Battell Block, renewed the owner's 
diminishing faith. 

“I spoke to Bruce Hiland this 
afternoon and he told me that the 
College is willing to help out more 
than I originally thought,” Melan- 
son said in an ‘interview on Tues- 
day. “Originally, they were offering 
to help out by paying the rent for 
one night a week, but an extra 100 
or 200 dollars wasn’t really going to 
help in the long run. But apparently, 
there was a miscommunication and 
it sounds like they're willing to do 
more than I thought.” 


Hiland has exchanged e-mails 
with both Dean of the College Tim 
Spears and Provost and Executive 
Vice President Allison Byerly regard- 
ing a possible collaboration between 
the College and Carol’s, though he 
said that nothing concrete has been 
decided as of yet. 

“Basically, there has been one 
conversation and there were a 
bunch of questions on both sides,” 
Hiland said. “What I’m trying to do 
is help John find a way to work with 
the College at 51 Main Street. So he 
is going to get his thoughts together 


in 1958 and received a Ph.D. from 
Washington University in St. Louis, 


is regarded as one of the nation’s top- 


science administrators. He was direc- 
tor of the NSF, the U.S’s lead agency 


‘supporting research and education in 


mathematics, science and engineer- 
ing from 1991 to 1993. Massey also 
served as pfesident of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, heading the world’s largest 
general scientific society in 1989. 
Massey is currently a member of 
the Presidents Council of Advisors 
on Science and Technology. He also 


and propose a way to cooperate with £ 


the College and what they are doing 
at 51 Main St.” 

While the College is “open to 
supporting Carol’s in some way,’ ac- 
cording to Spears, no specific offers 
have been made. Spears went on to 
explain that the College had not, in 
fact, offered to pay Carol’s rent, but 
rather that the College is looking 
to help out the coffee shop in some 
other way. 

“Senior officials from the Col- 
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A customer pauses before ordering a drink at Carol’s Hungry Mind Cafe. 


College to offer MOO-style trips to all first-years 


(__.__ By Patrick Jobson _ 
STAFF WRITER 

The administration will re- 
duce the amount of activities in 
orientation and create an outdoor 
experience for every incoming 
student who was not accepted for 
Middlebury Outdoor Orientation 
(MOO) beginning next fall. Ac- 
cording to Tim Spears, dean of the 
College, and Katy Abbott, associate 
dean of the College, the overload of 
activities and the inequigy of MOO 


have taken the institution to design 
a new orientation planned for the 
class of 2012. 

To tackle the overloaded ori- 
entation schedule, the new orien- 
tation will reduce the amount of 


activities, allowing students just to. 


“hang out and have more breathing 
room for the first few days,’ said 
Abbott. As Spears said, “less can be 
more.” 

Currently, new students expe- 
rience an overloaded schedule -in 





previously served as the vice presi- 
dent for research at the University of 
Chicago from 1984 to 1991 and the 
director of Argonne National Labora- 
tory from 1979 to 1984. 

Those that know Massey person- 
ally described him as an educator with 
valuable advice to offer graduates. 

“He’s a very distinguished scien- 
tist and a very distinguished adminis- 
trative leader in the academic world,’ 
said Pardon Tillinghast Professor of 
Religion Larry Yarbrough, a member 
of the Honorary Degree Committee. 
“I think the students are really going 


Re 


to take to him.” 

Massey was chosen to lead the 
all-male, historically -black More- 
house College in 1995, serving as the 
college’s ninth president until retir- 
ing last June. While at Morehouse,the 
alma mater of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., Massey drew praise for oversee- 
ing the largest capital campaign in the 
college’s history. The drive, part of a 
larger effort to raise the college’s aca- 
demic competitiveness to the level of 
the nation’s most prestigious liberal 
arts institutions, surpassed its initial 
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SGA supports — House 


ay Adam Dede - 
STAFF WRITER 

The Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) Senate approved 
a proposal from the three execu- 
tive board members of Middlebury 
Open Queer Alliance (MOQA) to 
add a Queer Studies Academic In- 
terest House to campus for the up- 
coming fall semester. Community 
Council, which has already met to 
discuss this issue twice, will have a 
final vote on the proposal on Jan. 
28. 

The proposal was met with stiff 





addition to an already overwhelm- 
ing transition. In less than a week 
students are bombarded with social 
activities, meetings, exams, discus- 
sions and handouts. Middlebury is 
“orienting you to a constant life of 
multitasking,’ said Abbott. 

“What could we gain by re- 
ducing the sheer number of orien- 
tation week components,” Abbott 
wrote on Spears’ blog, “allowing 
students time to settle, forge friend- 
ships, and save for the second or 


g 


opposition, leading to the Senate’s 
most heated discussion to date. 

According to the proposal, the 
Queer Studies House will house 
four to eight students serving pri- 
marily to promote the study of 
queer issues and provide a ‘safe 
space’ for any student in times of 
need. Beyond these main functions, 
the MOQA board hopes that the 
house will serve as an educational 
tool and symbol of unity for the en- 
tire campus. 

“I think that the only way we’re 


going to conquer homophobia is © 


third weeks of the semester some 
of what we now insist upon during 
week one?” i 

Among some other changes, 


-administrators are considering de- 


centralizing the welcome process in 
order to solve the lack of free time. 
That way, instead of heading to the 
Welcome Center on the first day, 


incoming students would directly 


be welcomed at the commons. 
The administration is also dis- 





SEE OUTDOOR, PAGE 4 


going to be to sade? said ‘Ale 
Eppler °10, one of six concerned 
students who attended the meeting 
to support the MOQA board. 

First on many people’s minds 
was the application process to live 
in the house, and the fear that only 
queer students would inhabit the 
house. Supporters assuaged the 
fear, saying that sexual identity will 
play no part in the residency appli- 
cation process. They also noted that 
many straight students have already 
shown an interest in the house. 

“Of the six students who 
are here in support of this house 
only two of us are gay,” said Kevin 
Broussard *11. “I think it says a lot 
that straight students want to live 
in this house.” 


Many also questioned the need’ 


for a residential house and suggest- 
ed a non-residential queer studies 
space as an alternative. 

“There's a lot about this pro- 
posal that I really like,” said SGA 


President Max Nardini %08. “I love - 


the cafecito idea. I love the idea of 


‘bringing in other speakers. I love 


the idea of a safe space. My concern 
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- cial Log which lists descriptions, ‘dates and 
judicial outcomes related to incidents on 





news” about recent -accomplishme its by _ 
- Middlebury faculty. Burke Rochford, 


professor of Sociology and Religion, has - 


published a book named “Hare Krishna 


Transformed,” which currently i is the sev- 


enth bestselling book on Amazon. com — 


in the Hare Krishna category. Jonathan 
Isham, Luce Professor of International 
Environmental Economics, has published 
a book, “Ignition: What You Can Do to 
Fight Global Warming and Spark a Move- 
ment,’ featuring an introduction from 
Scholar-in-Residence in Environmental 
Studies Bill McKibben. Timothy Billings, 
associate professor of English & American 
Literatures, has translated “Stèles” a book - 
by Victor Segalen. He also was awarded 
an M.A. degree in Sinology in December © 
2007 from the School of Oriental and Af- 


Tican Studies at the University of London — 


for his leave-year work on a Mellon New 


_ Directions Fellowship. Kevin Moss, pro- 


fessor of Russian, was named a Lillian S. 


Robinson Scholar by the Simone de Beau- 


voir Institute at Concordia University in 
Montreal. Among other professors whose 
work was published are Jacob Tropp (His- 


tory), Alison Byerly (English and Ameri- 


can Literatures), Ted Perry (Film & Me- 


dia Culture) and Jonathan Miller- Lane 
(Teacher Education Trogram). 


Judicial blog; chocolate 


headline Spears blog | 

Gus Jordan, associate dean of the Col- 
lege, wrote a post on Dean of the College 
Tim Spears blog to unveil the new Judi- 


campus that result in official College dis- 
cipline against students. The log does not 
include students names, but serves to keep 
the community informed about the critical 
incidents. 

“We do no one good by pretending 
that serious errors in judgment are not hap- 
pening, or that mistakes do not have mean- 
ingful consequences,’ wrote Jordan. He also 


wrote that he “hope[s] the log stimulates 
increased conversation about the kind of 


community we want to share together.” 
_ Another news story that can be found 


on Spears’ blog is about the name search 
for the former Eat Good Food venue. The 
venue will be serving as a bar/lounge on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights, fea- 
_ turing town/gown c elebrations on weekday 
_afterno ns and limited retail operation. 
















Dining Services’ dish headache continues 
Even after Midnight Breakfast’s return, students leave Biette high and dry 














By H.Kay Merriman 
STAFF WRITER 

Winter Term is one of the busiest 
months for thè Career Services Office, re- 
ported Executive Director of Career Services 
Jaye Roseborough, and this Winter Term has 
been the busiest in recent years. The increase 
in students to the office is not just upper- 
classmen as younger students are flocking to 
the office in greater numbers. 

Roseborough has noticed that a growing 
number of students are taking advantage of 
the Career Services Office on campus. 

“Those [seniors] who have not 
already begun to search are starting 
to scramble, especially now that 
there is no snow,’ she explained. 

The increased number of CSO 
visitors cannot be solely attributed 
to nervous seniors. The office has noticed 
that more first-years are visiting the office 
this year and want to start planning their 
careers. Assistant Director of Career Services 
Tracy Himmel Isham explained that CSO re- 
cently compiled MOJO profiles to see which 
class had logged on the most. The greatest 
increase of MOJO profiles was not by seniors 
desperate for a job, but by first-years eager to 
get started. 

“The freshmen are seeking us out more 
readily. Some of them already have resumes,” 
Himmel Isham observed. “They have a lot of 
information and are very practical.” 

Himmel Isham attributed the early ca- 





CSC sees rise in underclassmen visits 


reer motivation to the generally self-motivat- 
ed nature of Middlebury’s incoming classes 
and the increased drive of this generations 
college students. 

In response to this high-demand for 
career counseling early in college life, CSO 
has developed a new pilot program called 
“Decision Points” that is a commons-based, 
peer-to-peer advice session that is intended 
to help first-years realize that their major 
does not necessarily define their career. The 
program was tested on a small level in the fall 
and CSO intends to sponsor more sessions 
for the incoming Febs next month. 


Freshmen are seeking us out. 
—Tracy Himmel Isham 


The most popular career fields this year 
for students are finance and education, ac- 
cording to Roseborough, but there is no way 
to determine whether students are pursuing 
those careers because of their interests or in 
response to what CSO provides. CSO offers 
the most job opportunities in the field of 
education, and the finance field is perceived 
as the most highly advertised. 

Still, Himmel Isham seemed surprised 
that so many students are pursuing careers 
in the business world. 

“We still see a heavy interest in finance 
even when the market is not that great,” she 
said. 

However, the finance field is changing. 


Public Safety prepares for 


By Eleanor Horowitz _ 

STAFF WRITER 
In the wake of national tragedies such as 
the Columbine shootings, Sept. 11, and last 
year’s Virginia Tech shootings, college public 
safety departments nationwide have shored 
up emergency planning techniques and in- 
creased their overall safety efforts. Now, of- 
fices are pursuing greater professionaliza- 

tion, with some seeking accreditation. 
Companies such as the International 
Association of College Law Enforcement Ad- 
ministrators (IACLEA) have begun helping 
colleges prepare for emergency situations by 
standardizing college law enforcement and 
public safety departments. Today IACLEA 
counts over 1,100 colleges as members in 

over 20 countries, according to its Web site. 

The Colleges Department of Public 





Safety currently is not accredited by any spe- 


cific company and does not have any immi- 
nent plans to pursue accreditation. 


“I keep an eye on all of the programs,” 








said Boudah. “Most departments that have 
gone through the process of accreditation are 
much larger than ours. It is a very involved 
process that can take three or four years, and 
it also takes someone full time to help with 
its, 

Additionally, the College already fol- 
lows some of the procedures and guidelines 
that would reach accreditation standards, 
so it does not necessarily need a company’s 
accreditation to function smoothly and suc- 
cessfully, according to Boudah. 

Some of IACLEA’s procedures include 
publishing daily crime logs, which Public 
Safety already releases on its Web site and to 
The Middlebury Campus through its office. 
IACLEA also asks for video surveillance and 
panic alarms. 

Although the College does not use video 
as a primary source of surveillance, there 
are two cameras located on campus. One is 
located in the Mahoney Center for the Arts 
as an added precaution while the museum is 
both open and secured. The other is located 


Himmel Isham described this career path as 
similar to the “pre-med track” because of its 
level of competitiveness and its step-by-step 
process for advancement. 

Although edication and finance are 
the two career fields in highest demand for 
seniors, the area of communications has 
received the greatest level of interest on the 
MOJO database. In response to this, CSO is 
hosting its second annual Communications 
Week in February. Himmel Isham terms 
theme weeks like this one “the whole tool kit”. 
because they include an alumni panel and 
guest speakers in hopes of not only encour- 
aging students to explore 
different possibilities with- 
in a certain field, but also 
supplying them with names 
and faces with whom they 
can later use to find jobs and internships. 

Whether students are interested in fi- 
nance, education, communications or are 
unsure, Roseborough advises them to go to 
CSO with a purpose. It is not necessary to be 
certain of a career path, but it is helpful to 
bring a rough draft of a resume, she said. 

Himmel Isham also reminds students 
that while CSO can provide advice and as- 
sistance in finding a career, the center cannot 
complete all the work for the students. 

“It depends on where your expectations 
are when you walk in the door, Himmel 
Isham said. “If you are just going to rely on 
MOJO for finding your career after graduat- 
ing, you will be disappointed” 


emergencies 


at the entrance to Parton Health Center and 
is used at night to open the door when there 
is only one person working there. 

“There are campuses that are in a large 
urban area, and they would probably have 
more alarms and video surveillance, and 
the desire to have more surveillance, to keep 
people safe and solve crimes,” said Boudah. 

There are also ethical questions involved 
with installing video surveillance through- 
out the campus. 

“Does surveillance infringe on other 
people’s privacy?” asked Boudah. “If people 
were on video would it later be used for 
something they werent aware of? We do 
want to make sure that everyone in the com- 
munity is safe, but we start from a position of 
being a safe community.” 

While some larger institutions have 


sought accreditation, some accreditation: 


policies would be unnecessary at a small col- 
lege such as Middlebury, according to ad- 
ministrators. 











































































































tos act up to Santa Teresa: y a yellow, San 
Francisco- style cable car, called a bonde. 
These hulking wooden masses that spark 


















































their way around corners and stop for 


“anyone who puts I her arm out used to 


service many of Rio's neighborhoods. Now 
the only two cars that aren't in a museum, 
#4 and #11, share a track in Santa Teresa. 

A seat in a car that departs from Estacao — 
Carioa (Carioca Station) costs 60 cen- © 
tavos, and passengers that stand onthe _ 
running board and dodge branches and 


the rearview mirrors of -o =- 


ride for free. 
And so the bonde, a variation of 
an antique amusement-park ride, becomes 


_a mode of transport shared by two very - 


different demographics: the frugal, if not _ 


penniless, residents of Santa Teresa, and 


the visor-wearing tourists, on a quest for 
the quaint. And yours truly, -= in 


between. 


As a bonde only departs fom Estacao 
Carioca once ever 20-40 minutes, a consid- 
erable line forms accordingly. One after- 
noon, I find myself in front of two fuming 
Santa Teresa residents. Only one common- 
ality, or simple proximity, are necessary to 
incite conversation between two strangers 
here, and thus these two commence. Their _ 
topic of choice? The damned tourists. 

_ “They should run a few cars a day just 


for them,” the woman Holding her grocer- 


ies says. 
“And residents should Py less,” a 
the student. 
Less than nothing? I think to a 


. This is my first time traveling in a country — 


where I understand the language, and the 
reward is a bittersweet one. __ 
As we on the bonde begin our jerky 
ascent, one man in a bright yellow BRAZIL 
t-shirt shouts to his companion, “The lit- 


_ erature says to expect this!” The girl stand- ` 


ing in front of me makes plans on her cell 
phone, while others take impossibly tiny 
photos on theirs. 

Itry to act the part of resident (albeit 
a temporary one), and feign uninterest at 
the sweeping views of the city that open 
up below us and the old buildings that we — 
speed past. When the conductor puts the 


car into high gear, and classic roller-coaster 
cheer explodes from the middle of the car. 
: ae under my breath, Doin in. 
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by Anthony Adragna, News Editor 


Dartmouth to eliminate 


loans, aid packag es- 
Following similar a by 


| Harvard University ; and Yale University, — 
— o a has decided to 





oer of using ck for these students. 
_ Those in the same financial category 
- may mo receive ee for ; room Å 





- student 4 are e ber: -able to o aa ad- — 
"vantage of the Dartmouth experience,’ 
President James Wright said i in the state- 
_ ment, 
The school spends VE $61 o - 
a year on financial aid, an increase from 
$24.5 million ten years ago. Dartmouth — 
_ isin the midst of a $1.3 billion fundrais- _ 
ing campaign with over $150 =- 
earmarked for financial aid. 
o — Dartmouth Public Affairs 














Rowling to headline 


Harvard graduation 


Harvard University has named 

“Harry Potter” author J.K. Rowling 

commencement speaker for this year’s 
graduating class. 

‘Translated into 65 languages with 
more than 375 million copies sold, 
Rowling’s books have been some of the — 
most popular creations ever. The fantasy 
stories are set in the fictional Hogwarts 

_ School of Witchcraft and Wizardry. _ 
Rowling, 42, has a fortune valued at $1 
billion, according to Forbes magazine. 

“Perhaps no one in our time has 

_ done more than J.K. Rowling to inspire 
young people to experience the excite- 
ment and sheer joy of reading,” said 
Drew Faust, the president of the univer- 
sity, in a statement. “Harvard isn’t exact- 
ly Hogwarts, but I am sure that her visit 
with us next June will be a moment of 
magic for J.K. Rowlings many admirers © 
across the university.” 

Past Harvard speakers include Mi- 
crosoft founder Bill Gates, former Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton. former Fed Chairman . 
Alan Greenspan, former U.S. Secretary 
of State Madeleine Albright, and Albert 
Gore, Jr. when he was vice president. 
John E Kennedy, then a U.S. Senator, 
spoke at the 1956 graduation. 

_ Last summer, Harvard Square was — 
transformed into Hogwarts Square tọ 
. usher i in the seventh and final install- 
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goal of $105 million by $15 million. 

Prior to taking over at Morehouse, Massey 
held the second-most senior position in Cali- 
fornia’s public education system as provost and 
senior vice president for academic affairs of the 
University of California from 1993 to 1995. He 
has also held research and teaching positions at 
the University of Illinois, the University of Chi- 
cago and Brown University. 

Massey’s influence has extended into the 
corporate and foundational sectors as well. He 
serves or has served as a trustee of numerous 
organizations, including his current position 
on the boards of such organizations as Bank of 
America, BP Oil, McDonald’s and the Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation. 

Massey has spoken to graduating classes at 





“a number of institutions, including the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology, Georgia Tech 
and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. At the 
1999 commencement ceremony at Northwest- 
ern University, Massey, who had been invited to 
the event receive an honorary doctorate of sci- 


` ence, filled in as commencement speaker after 


then-U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright, 
who was scheduled to address the graduates, was 


“called away on diplomatic business. Though he 


had been given fewer than two days notice of the 
change, Massey wowed the crowd with a speech 
on ethical leadership. 

In his speeches, Massey is known to empha- 
size leadership strength and conviction, a com- 
mitment to individualism and a respect for di- 
versity through knowing one’s roots. Yarbrough 
believes Massey’s ideas make him an appropri- 
ate commencement speaker for the College. 

“Here’s a man who just represents so many 
of the values that Middlebury is trying to in- 
still in its students — serious scholarship but 
also very serious service, said Yarbrough. “I 
think that he will be extremely interesting to 
Middlebury students, and he’s just the ee of 


_- person: we need to-have speak” 2 


Following his commencement address, 
Massey will receive an honorary Doctor of Sci- 
ence degree from the College. The nine other in- 
dividuals with ties to the College will also receive 
honorary degrees at the ceremony. 

Katharine V. Cashman ’76 will receive an 
honorary Doctor of Science degree. She is a 
volcanologist and head of the Department of 
Geological Sciences at the University of Oregon. 
In 2006, the American Geophysical Union hon- 
ored her with the N.L. Bowen Award, which rec- 
ognizes outstanding contributions to volcanol- 
ogy, geochemistry or petrology. 

Patricia H. Cashman ’72, a research profes- 
sor in geological sciences at the University of 


Nevada in Reno, will receive an honorary Doc- 
tor of Science degree. A field-based structural 
geologist, she solves regional tectonic problems 
using structural and geophysical techniques. 

Susan M. Cashman ’72 will receive an hon- 
orary Doctor of Science degree from the College. 
She is a professor of geology at Humboldt State 
University and served as the associate editor of 
the Geological Society of America Bulletin from 
1996 to 2001. | 

Churchill G. and Janet H. Franklin will re- 
ceive honorary Doctor of Humane Letters de- 
grees from the College. Churchill Franklin °71 is 


the executive vice president and co-founder of 


Boston-based global investment management 
firm Acadian Asset Management. He joined 
the College’s Board of Trustees in 1989 and was 
chair of the board from 2000 to 2004 before be- 
coming an emeritus trustee in 2005. | 

Janet Franklin ’72 has held a number of 
positions in support of the College, serving as 
a fundraiser, reunion organizer alumni admis- 
sions volunteer and career counselor among 
other. positions. She is also a member of the 


board for the Concord Museum in Massachu- 
setts and works for an antiques auction house. 
M. Arthur Jr. and Drue C. ’57 Gensler will 
receive honorary Doctor of Humane Letters de- 
grees. They co-founded Gensler, the largest ar- 
chitectural firm in the U.S., opening the compa- 
ny’s first studio in 1965. Gensler was selected by 
the American Institute of Architects as the Ar- 
chitectural Firm of the Year in 2000. Addition- 
ally, Drue Gensler served as a trustee of the Col- 
lege from 1994 to 2004 and helped establish the 
May Belle Chellis Women’s Resource Center. 
Philip O. and Amy Yeager Geier will receive 
honorary Doctor of Letters degrees from the 
College. Philip Geier is the executive director of 
the Davis United World Colleges Scholars Pro- 
gram, the largest privately funded international 
scholarship program for undergraduates in the 
world. Amy Yeager Geier operates Geier Con- 
sulting Services and is a fundraising and non- 
profit management consultant. From 1993 to 
2005, she was the director of development for 
the United World College in Montezuma, N.M. 
Additional reporting by Kathryn Flagg. 


Outdoor trips to expand 
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cussing the option of offering an outdoor 
activity to every incoming student that is 
not accepted to MOO. In the past, MOO has 
been one of the most important and reward- 
ing activities for first-year students during 
orientation. Nevertheless, MOO’s lottery 
style selection process creates much dejec- 
tion and a feeling of unfairness. 

“I don’t think it is fair because lots of 
people want to go and are unable,’ said Mari- 
ella Saavedra ’11 who attempted to attend 
MOO but was not selected in the lottery, “I 
felt I was in a disadvantage because I didn’t 
get to meet many people I would have liked 


to hang out with? S a 


“How can it be that the first real intro- 
duction to the College starts with a rejec- 
tion?” asked Spears. 

Since the institution believes that MOO 
is such a meaningful event on orientation, 
administrators seek a way that “everyone can 
have an outdoor experience,’ said Abbott. 

As for the actual MOO trips, instead of 
occurring before normal orientation begins, 
they would occur at the middle of the orien- 
tation week. That way the schedule would al- 
low MOOers to accommodate and integrate 
themselves into their dorms and campus be- 
fore heading to their MOO trips. 


These changes to future orientations 
have logistical and budget challenges. Never- 
theless, administrators claim that changing 
orientation is worth facing these challenges. 

Although the current schedule is very 
effective in presenting a glimpse of what 
Middlebury life will be, according to Ab- 
bott, there is still “room to improve upon the 
model that is now in place.” 

According to Spears, the changes to ori- 
entation will better reflect Middlebury life 
for incoming first-years, said Spears. 

“How is the College presenting itself to 
its students? Then compare it to the orienta- 
tion.” 





Benta Madson 
MOO students gaze at a scenic vista on a trip. 


Queer Studies House approved 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 





is with the residential aspect. I don’t think 
the housing is necessary.’ Nardini went on 
to vote against the proposal because of the 
loss the house would have on the overall stu- 
dent community. He noted the positive im- 
pact the queer studies residents would make 
if they were to live in dorms and promote 
queer studies events to students not involved 
in queer issues. 

“I actually find it very offensive to say 


_. that queer students have a vested responsi- 


bility to convert straight students to be ac- 
cepting; said Ryan Tauriainen ’08, MOQA 
co-president and co-author of the proposal, 
partially in response to Nardini’s statements. 
Other SGA members feared that the 
house could become a place for queer stu- 
dents to congregate and isolate themselves. 






“DATE TIMME 


INCIDENT 


“Pm really interested in having a safe 
space, but I want to make sure it does not be- 
come a hiding place,” said first-year Senator 
Anne Runkel ’11, who voted in support of the 


. proposal. 


The MOQA board members assured the 
SGA that their goal is to reach out to the com- 
munity rather than to isolate themselves. 

“This house could really serve to open up 
the discussion to the entire campus because 
there will be more energy behind it,’ said 
Christine Bachman 709, MOQA co-president 
and proposal co-author. 

Supporters of the proposal also point- 
ed to the Pan-African Latino Asian Native 
American.center (PALANA) as an example of 
the type of program they envision. PALANA 
served as an example multiple times because 
of its unique situation as an independent ac- 


CATEGORY 


ademic interest house without strong ties to 


a specific academic department and its repre- 
sentation of marginalized societal groups. 

Even with PALANA as an example, how- 
ever, some in the SGA remained skeptical. 

“I think that it’s a great idea,” said Senior 
Senator Ashwin Gargeya ’08. “I’m just not 
sold on the residential aspect to it. I think 
it’s worrisome that you're separating people.” 
Gargeya went on to note that, while PALANA 
is a precedent for the Queer Studies House, 
Chellis House, the current non-residential 
Women’s Center, is a precedent for a non- 
residential space. 

The final SGA vote was 5-4 to pass the 


` proposal. Supporters of the proposal hope to 


use this victory as evidence of student sup- 
port when they go before the Community 
Council for the third time on Monday. The 
result of the Council vote will be the final rec- 
ommendation given to the ey 
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_By Samantha Michaels 


STAFF WRITER 
Students, faculty and local residents 
crowded into Dana Auditorium on Jan. 10 
for an open forum to discuss the College’s 
Master Plan — a hierarchal, comprehensive 
guide to the physical development of cam- 
pus over the next 50 years. The presentation, 
led by landscape analyst and architectural 
specialist Michael Dennis, highlighted plans 
which have been 20 months in the making, 
while providing the public a third and final 
opportunity to examine the proposals before 
they are submitted to the Board of Trustees. 
Under the new Master Plan, all new con- 
struction will be completed on land that the 
College already owns, said Dennis, because 
there is a surplus of real estate. This inward 
building will make for a denser, more sus- 
tainable campus with closely clustered struc- 
tures. Yet the real focus of the Master Plan is 
not buildings, but rather open spaces. 
“Those are the most poignant 
and memorable aspects of campus 
life,” said Dennis. “The idea was to 
increase the variety of open space 
and the numbers of them.” 
The Master Plan has two pri- 
mary goals, which emerged during 
Dennis’ early meetings with local 
residents and members of the Col- 
lege. First, new development will 
preserve and enhance the campus’ 
beloved characteristics, especially 
its open landscape and solid, digni- 
fied Vermont buildings. Second, it 
will maintain or improve the eco- 
logical sustainability of the College, 
focusing on carbon neutrality and 
improved building envelopes for 
energy efficiency. Dennis hopes to 
strike “a balance between reverence 
for the landscape and reverence for 
the environment and, as explained 
by Associate Vice President for Facil- 


“really become the heart and soul of 
the plan.” 


Getting Around Campus 


The Master Plan encompasses 

several ambitious objectives, including ad- 
vancement of an accessible, pedestrian- 
friendly campus. At present, navigation from 
place to place can be difficult. Sidewalks seem 
randomly positioned and chaotic, though ac- 
cording to Dennis, the problem is also due “to 
the way the campus is connected and the role 
of College Street and Main Street ... [which] 
have been barriers rather than zippers to glue 
to the College together.” The Master Plan will 
narrow College Street by removing bike lanes 
and providing a pedestrian promenade, while 
adding tree-lined sidewalks on the north and 
south ends, putting power lines 


underground and placing p- What we do is listen to you 


destrian. crosswalks at more logi- 


cal points. In addition, Dennis and your values and look at 


foresees the transformation of 


Cheha ach Chad the place and try to transcribe 





— making student parking more remote. 
Making the:Connection 
The Master Plan further encourages in- 


creased connectivity between the three dis- 
tinct areas of campus: South Campus, rang- 


-ing from the arts buildings to the athletic 


fields, Central Campus, encompassing the 
Main Quad and the New Library, and North 
Campus, which includes Bicentennial Hall 
and Battell Beach. 

“The three districts are incomplete and 
disconnected,” said Dennis. “There’s a limited 
variety of open space.” The Master Plan will 
rectify these issues, providing more legible 
outdoor areas so as to establish an identity 
for each region, while simultaneously linking 
them to other parts of campus. 

On South Campus, improvements may 
be made to the arts area and athletic facilities, 
including an Arts Quad behind Meeker and 


Munford Houses. The Master Plan proposes 
to transform the CFA from an art museum 
to a Center for the Performing Arts, increas- 
ing theater functions and facilities for music 
and dance. Another art museum would be 
built to the northeast of Meeker. Dennis also 
hopes to expand the Fitness Center, re-soil 
the practice fields, renovate the golf course, 
install an all-weather surface at Youngman 
Field and replace the Bubble with a new field 
house. 

Changes to Central Campus will focus 
on outdoor space. The selective removal of 
trees and a rejuvenation of ground soil will 


Walk, another tree-lined walk- those into a plan. 


way for pedestrians that will pro- 

vide pocket parking at each end. 

Centeno Plaza, currently serving 

as a main vehicular entrance to 

the College, will eventually become a paved 
court for short-term parking and pedestrian 
drop-offs. The Service Building will be relo- 
cated near the Recycling Center. 

This strong focus on pedestrian acces- 
sibility is accompanied by efforts for im- 
proved circulation and traffic flow, as well as 
modifications to the parking system. South 
Main Street will provide parallel parking, a 
roundabout turn and a new entrance to the 
Mahoney Center for the Arts (CFA). 

“The parking plan shows that nobody 
has to walk for more than five minutes to get 
from their car to where they néed to be go- 
ing,’ says Dennis, with the largest lots placed 
by the CFA and Wright Theater. The Master 
Plan grants prioritized spaces to faculty and 
staff — who must commute to work every day 


tional system.” 

Dennis also proposes changes to the 
space south of Le Chateau, which currently 
expands without any real purpose. In the long 
run, he would like to make additions to the 
front of Johnson, demolish Battell and build 
a new Cook Commons dormitory slightly 
west of its current position. These changes 
will ultimately create a Le Chateau Quad, 
which Dennis would equip with more-logi- 
cally positioned paths. A tree-lined walkway, 
similar to the projected Old Chapel Walk, will 
replace the service road, and a diagonal path 
toward Bicentennial Hall will accommodate 
bikes and service vehicles. 


The Commons Debate 


The Master Plan seeks to foster com- 
munity and enhance the commons system 
— though proposals to accomplish these 
aims-have evolved drastically over the 20- 





month drafting process. Last year, in an open 
forum similar to the Jan. 10 meeting, Den- 
nis described his desire to extend the com- 
mons to the entire campus by making them 
more geographically contiguous. He wanted 
to model the system after historical houses 
or colleges at Harvard, Oxford, Cambridge 
and Princeton — with dormitories grouped 
around a quad, as well as private dining halls 
and public social spaces. In contrast, the Col- 
lege’s commons — Wonnacott and Brainerd, 
in particular — are sprawled across campus, 
lacking a strong physical sense of identity. 
The 2006 edition of the Master Plan in- 
cluded a completion of Won- 
nacott, Brainerd and Cook 
Commons, modeled after 
Ross and Atwater’s current 
set-up. Wonnacott dormito- 
ries would sit parallel to Col- 
lege Street, while Cook would 


; ——IViichael Dennis surround Battell Beach and 


more clearly define the Main Quad, while the 
addition of plants and a restored Garden of 
the Seasons will enhance newly renovated Li- 
brary Park. 

Dennis would like to clarify and improve 
open areas in North Campus by separating 
space north of Forest Hall into quads and 
parks. A Bicentennial Park between Bicen- 
tennial Hall and Coffrin Hall will include 
picturesque, rolling topography, winding 
pathways and an abundance of trees. Stra- 
tegically positioned buildings and trees will 
better define Battell Beach, which will remain 
open for sports and informal activities. Work 
will also be completed to improve drainage. 

“You know what Battell Beach is like dur- 
ing the mud season,” joked Dennis. “There 
are things that need to be done to promote 
a better kind of ecological system and func- 


Brainerd would remain in the 

southern portion of campus. 
All students would eventually live within 
their commons area on campus. 

Last year’s plans, however, proved inad- 
equate. They addressed senior housing first, 
leaving first-year Wonnacott and Cook stu- 
dents still residing in Battell, as opposed to 
their own respective Commons. Moreover, it 
did not address the lack of Cook sophomore 
housing, and seniors returning from abroad 
expressed less desire to live within the Com- 
mons system. 

During the presentation of the 2007 


Master Plan, Dennis described several chang- - 


es to his earlier proposals. College officials 
have unveiled a Two-Year Commons strat- 
egy, requiring first- and second-year students 
to house with their commons, while allow- 
ing juniors and seniors the freedom to live 
anywhere on campus through an open room 


Courtesy 


The future vision of a housing quad on campus as proposed under the new Master Plan, unveiled Jan. 10. 
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New College Master Plan proposals unveiled 


draw system. 

The 2007 Master Plan gives Cook the 
new dormitory on Battell Beach, but grants 
Wonnacott an additional dormitory south of 
College Street. It therefore addresses under- 
classmen Commons housing first, but also 
contains provisions for improving housing 
equity among upperclassmen in the future. 
The Master Plan anticipates the addition of 
an extra residence hall as swing space during 
renovations — which are likely possibilities 
for Forest, Stewart and Hepburn Halls. Den- 
nis expects that, in time, every student will 
live on campus, though not all housing will 
be commons-based. 


Student Life: Dining, Work and Play 


The 2007 Master Plan also includes im- 
provements to College dining space. Earlier 
drafts proposed five separate dining halls — 
one for each commons — but planners now. 
recommend that current dining halls 
remain open to all students and mem- 
bers of staff. In the next 10 to 15 years, 
Proctor Dining Hall will be renovated 
and potentially relocated, perhaps as 
part of a new residential building in 
the Hillcrest area. As dining would 
then be situated at the peripheral ends 
of campus, the Master Plan considers 
transforming McCullough Student 
Center into a central dining facil- 
ity. This change will provide a closer 
venue for students commuting from 
the CFA or athletic buildings, and it 
will accommodate the dining needs 
of summer Language School partici- 
pants. 

Dennis suggested additional 
modifications to enrich academic and 
social life. As students currently lack 
sufficient space for organization meet- 
ings and social functions, the Master 
Plan includes rehearsal rooms and 
multi-purpose areas in the Proctor 
renovation, new dormitories and the 
transformed McCullough building. 
Eventually, Dennis would like to put 
the Campus Student Center in a more 
central location, such as the southern 
5 end of Le Chateau Quad, and equip it 
with a multi-use ballroom, offices, storage, 





flexible rehearsal rooms and various venues 


— ranging from a coffee shop to a restaurant . 
and pub. The Master Plan further calls for 
new buildings to hold classrooms and faculty 
offices, as well as a consolidation of academic 
departments and the creation of open, shared 
departmental spaces for faculty use. 

The open forum closed with a question- 
answer session and public comments. There 
was some concern that while the plan does 
incorporate numerous multi-use spaces, 
it does not include an indoor venue large 
enough for the entire student body, which 
might be used for concerts and other social 
events. However, for the most part, response 
was positive. 

“I liked the idea of planting new trees 
arid plants,” said Catherine Ahearn ’11. “That 
will make things look really nice. And drain- 
age for the fields is key.” 

Aiko Weverka ’09, who is currently tak- 
ing a landscaping analysis class during Win- 
ter Term, echoed Ahearn’s remarks. 

“It’s really interesting to see what [the 
campus] is supposed to be like, especially 
having read past Master Plans. The pictures 
are amazing ... but you know they're just 3-D 
depictions, so it will be interesting to see how 
much of it gets off the ground.” 

Dennis emphasized his desire to reflect 
the College’s unique character with each new 
addition, renovation and change. 

“What we do,” he said, “is listen to you 
and your values and look at the place and try 
to transcribe those into a plan.” As the Master 
Plan goes forward to the Board of Trustees — 
and Dennis continues his work — students, 
faculty and residents look forward to 50 years 
of development, and the possibility that the 
proposals and sketches will finally become a 
physical reality. 
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SUMMER JOB - 





General Manager for “Vermont’s Favorite Creemee 
Stand,” the Village Creemee Stand in Bristol, Vt. 





Mid April through Labor Day. Great Experience & 
Competitive Pay. Call Tom at 453-4670. 
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The Middlebury Campus 


seeks 


RADIO JOURNALISTS 
and 
VIDEOGRAPHERS 


Interested in reporting, writing or producing stories for 
distribution online and on air? Curious about podcasts and 
video journalism? Help create audio and visual cantent for 
the newspaper's online readership, and learn the ropes 
when it comes to navigating the world of new media. 








=] 


the middlebury campus 
seeks graphic designers, illustrators and page designers for all 
sections. Experience with programs like 
Adobe InDesign and Photoshop 

appreciated but not required. 





Join The Campus audio-visual 
team today. No experience necessary. 


Contact campus@middlebury.edu 
for more information. 





-e-mail campus@middlebury.edu 
-for details. 
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“venues than the Center for the Arts and the 


Spears said. 


buys Mill 
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has always been this tension between academ- 
ic art and activities art; a tension which the 
opening of the Old Stone Mill for the latter 
purpose would aid in assuaging. 

In addition, Andres said his department 
has been hard pressed to find less formal 


Center Gallery in McCullough for showcasing 
student work. “The Mill is the closest thing 
we'll have to a guerilla arts space.” 

While supporting the endeavor, however, 
Andres has no desire to perpetuate the Mill’s 
flame-stricken history. “You can’t have a kiln 
without somebody supervising it very close- 
ly, or else you would burn down the whole 
Mill,” he said. “In fact, that’s a real problem 
with most of the-arts: they're toxic or they're 
dangerous. So you can’t just have them tak- 
ing place in some totally unsupervised set- 
ting. An aspect of the Mill would have to be 
that there is staff down there all of the time 
to make sure that the place is cleaned up, and 
that the equipment is working correctly, and 
that it’s safe.” : 

Regardless of the logistics, it is clear that 
the Old Stone Mill has the potential to fill a 
much-needed niche. 

. “There’s a huge desire among many stu- 
dents on this campus to be able to do this kind 
of activity — to be able to make art, whether 
you think about art as pottery or making a 
chair or building a loft or a desk or yrbatever 


The emergence of such a facility may also 
serve a larger purpose within the context of 
the College’s atmosphere. 

“I think it’s connected in some way — al- 
though it might not seem to be immediately 
— to the larger question about social life on 
campus,” Spears said. “What are you going to 
do on Saturday night? It’s nine o’clock. What 
are your options? Well, if one of your options 
is to go down to the Old Stone Mill and make 
a pot for a couple of hours, that’s a good op- 
tion. That’s yet another thing you can do as 
opposed to, I don’t know, going to the gym 
and working out, or going to a party and 
pursuing that kind of activity. It’s all part of 
a range of options for students, and I think we 
need to get the balance right.” 





Café owner says no towel- throwing just yet 
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-lege met several times with John to discuss possible collabora- 
tions; wrote Spears in an e-mail, “including the possibility of 
his being involved with the Eat Good Food space, or the College 
subsidizing some events at Carol’s. We also. expressed our will- 
ingness to support a subscription plan for Carol’s — individual 
patrons paying a regular membership fee of sorts — that would 
help support the business.” 

D.E. Axinn Professor of English and Creative Writing Jay 
Parini hopes that the College will do more than discuss collabo- 
ration with Melanson. 

“I wish the College would abandon its idea of taking over 
the former Eat Good Food space, which is a non-starter,’ wrote 
Parini in an e-mail, “and go with what is already in place and 
already functioning as they hope Eat Good Food would func- 
tion. This place actually works, and is functioning. The College 
should simply take it over.” 

Along with his hope to receive aid from the College, Melan- 
son has been considering other options that would allow his 
business to continue. One of these options would be to turn Car- 
ol’s into a co-op of sorts. Melanson, along with the former owner 
of Vermont Beads and Fibers and Glenn Lower, the owner of the 
Middlebury Co-op, are currently looking into the possibility. 

“Tm hoping for a co-op,’ said Melanson. “Non-profits are 
a very intricate thing to do, but I am meeting with Glenn Lower 
tomorrow and he is more than willing to help me figure out 
how to run this place better. The co-op feel — I really like it. I 
like the idea of the community really buying into the business. 
And a lot of the members of the Co-op come here as well, so it 
would be a lot of the same people.” 

Melanson admits that when he started Carol’s in 2005, he 
had a background in neither the business nor in the food in- 
dustry and that getting other people involved might allow the 
business to be more successful. 

“I stumbled onto it,’ Melanson said. “I just Raped to 















start something that I thought was needed, and it has turned out 
to be a very necessary space, and not only as a meeting space.” 

Parini, a frequent patron of Carol’s and friend of Melan- 
son's, agreed that Carol’s holds a vital place in the Middlebury 
community. 

“Its loss will be sorely felt by many,’ said Parini. “I’ve been a 
regular patron of Carol’s since it opened. I stop in every morn- 
ing, and write some poetry there, and often meet students and 
colleagues. It is certainly the liveliest college/town meeting place 
in Middlebury. It’s absence will have a miserable effect on the 
community.’ 

Other members of the community also fear the loss of 
Middlebury’s lone coffee shop. According to Melanson, ever 
since he began to tell his patrons that business was bad, he has 
received a great deal of support from his customers. 

“I had one customer hand in a five-dollar gift certificate,” 
said Melanson. “Another man, who had his punch-card com- 
pletely filled said, ‘oh, let me pay for that anyway. Everyone is al- 
ways wanting to know how they can help.” According to Melan- 
son, business has been better in the last week since an article was |- 
published in the Addison Independent about Carol’s financial - 
troubles, which he attributes to customers reading the paper i 
and wanting to help out. 

“My customers have always been dedicated,” Melson said. 
“Many have helped with carpentry or painting — volunteering 
their time to keep us going. Like Michelle Faye, who has done all 
of the booking and promoting of musicians for nothing.” 

Melanson hopes that with support from both the town 
and the College that Carol’s will be able to continue to serve 
Middlebury, but in the meantime, he plans to do his best to keep 
the shop open. 

“Lately it has been holding its own,” said Melanson. “On 
my own, I can make this place run until May, but that’s going 


to take a lot. I’m trying very hard to make it work in whatever a Scat 


way o As long as I can see some light, I would go for One of Carol’s many loyal customers who have shown in- 
anything.” - creased support for the café in the last week waits for his drink. 
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Pro turns organization into fun 


By Lea Calderon-Guthe _- 
STAFF WRITER ; 

In celebration of National Get Organized 
Month, the Ilsley Library played host to Por- 
ter Knight ’89, a professional organizer and 
Middlebury alum, and her troupe of multi-tal- 
ented performers for the town of Middlebury’s 
first ever Organizing Variety Show. Armed with 
plate-spinners, jugglers, singers and poetry, 
Knight brought organizing tips and family- 
friendly entertainment to the 40 or so people 
gathered in the library performance space on 
Jan. 17. 

The variety show was Knight’s 12th annual 
talk for the public at the Ilsley Library after be- 
ginning her career as a professional organizer 
in 1996, but for the past 11 years Knight ap- 
peared without back-up dancers and provided 
a more formal presentation. Her presentations 
have been different each year as she has added 
new tips or different skills, but this year she fo- 
cused on changing the delivery of the informa- 
tion instead of the information itself. 

“I wanted it to be crazy and different, 
but I wanted people to actually leave with in- 
formation so they could go home and know 
more about organizing than when they came,” 
Knight said. 

The show’s attendees learned a lot about 
organizing, but they got know their organizer, 
as well. Knight had never planned on being a 
professional organizer, but continual encour- 
agement from her husband put her on the 
organizing path. Knight tells the story of her 
husband’s cluttered kitchen and his habit for 
storing all of his cooking utensils on the coun- 
ter. After marrying Knight, it was clear his past 
storage methods would not mesh with hers, so 


Knight went to work creating an organized sys- 
tem for all of his gear. 

“My husband said, You know, Porter, 
people would pay for that. People would pay 


for that systems thinking you do, and I said. it 


wasn't like a job,” Knight said. “This was in 796 
when if you told somebody that you were an 
organizer, they thought you were like a union 
organizer.” 

Despite the ignorance of the times sur- 
rounding professional organizing, Knight 
eventually followed her husband’s advice and 
has since become Vermont's only professional 
organizer with clients nationwide. She teaches 
tele-classes, classes over the phone, to other 
would-be organizers once a month and has 
a wide and varied client-base, from doctors 
looking to straighten up their offices to fran- 
tic housewives dealing with sitting rooms full 
of junk. One thing most of her clients have in 
common is a belief that they will be the worst 
Knight has ever seen, but Knight says she has 
yet to see an impossible mess. This outlook on 
Knight's part has led to a lot of success stories 
and many appreciative clients — some so ap- 
preciative they have even written her poetry 
which Knight had a friend read at her show. The 


- poems were thankful in every way, especially of 


Knight's particular organizing philosophies. 
“One of the big things I love telling about 
organizing is that it’s not about being perfect, 
it’s not about being fussy or compulsive or up- 
tight — that’s a big myth that I try to debunk,” 
Knight said. “It doesn’t have to be overorga- 
nized — it only has to be organized enough.” 
Knight’s choice of delivery method for her 
talk reflected her philosophy: instead of a rigid 
and overly structured lecture, she presented 
; her material in a dy- 
___ namic, yet still use- 
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Secrets toan Organized Closets 
See 


ful, manner. Before 
the poetry reading, 
three of Knight’s 
more musically gift- 
ed friends sang songs 
_ whose lyrics had 
_ been rewritten to fit 
the theme of orga- 
nizing, including one 
penned by Knight 
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Organization professional Porter Knight‘89 gave out bosch witi 
various tips and hints to help attendees of the Organizing Variety 


Show better organize their lives. 





herself to the tune 
of Gloria Gaynor’s “I 
Will Survive.” For the 
second act, Knight's 
nine-year-old son, 
_ Liam, led plate-spin- 
ning as a demonstra- 


tion of “having too much on one’s plate,” and 
Ben Allred,- the Brisol Balancer, juggled as a 
metaphor for multi-tasking, or “having a lot of 
balls in the air.” : 

The third act entailed some audience par- 
ticipation in the form of karaoke and dancing, 
though the tone remained educational. Knight 
presented three of her favorite organizing acro- 
nyms with corresponding dance moves to help 
the audience remember them, and then, for the 
grand finale, she invited audience members to 
come up and sing more organizing parodies of 
popular songs, including “50 Ways to Lose Your 
Clutter” to the tune of Paul Simon’s “50 Ways to 
Leave Your Lover.” 

The audience clapped and whistled at the 


‘end of every musical number, and much joy- 


ous recounting of the night’s performances 
followed Knight’s exit. The show’s host, Jerry 
Germain, also host of Middlebury Commu- 
nity Television’s “INFOcus” and former host of 
Middlebury Radio WEAD’s “Morning Show,’ 

called it a success. 

-“T think it went well for something that 
was not rehearsed,’ Germain said. “She got the 
point across like she always does, no matter 
what setting.” 

Audience members had similar senti- 
ments. 

“The entertainment was really captivating, 
but the tips were great, too,” said Kristen Fritz 
of Bristol, Vt. “I’ve checked her book out of her 
library before and I think I’m pretty organized 
myself, but I think I need to teach my husband 


some of her tips from tonight.” 


Carla Tighe, a Middlebury resident who 
has known Knight since the beginning of her 
organizing career, commented on the changes 
in Knight’s performance. 

‘Tve gone to other things of hers to listen 
to what she has to say, and I think what was re- 
ally great was she decluttered it — she only gave 
the important parts,’ Tighe said. “If you are a 
take-charge person, you should be able to:take 
what she said and at least make a little change.” 

If Knight had not been successful before 
this evening, the show’s display of her fun-lov- 
ing personality would have won her ‘several 
new clients, and it clearly made a fan out of 
Germain. 

“{Knight] has just got a great personality, 
she deals well people and she’s just a fun per- 
son,’ Germain said. “She has basically orga- 
nized the county and beyond since she started 
back in the mid-90s, and I think Porter's the 
perfect person to do this kind of thing — her 
enthusiasm just catches on to other people.” 


College awards Citizens Medals 


By Kelly Janis _ 
Locat News EDITOR 
Every year since 2000, the Middlebury 
College Citizens Medals program has sought 
to recognize exemplary local residents for 
their civic contributions and service in the 
fields of medicine, education, business, phi- 
lanthropy, government and the arts. 
According to a summary of the annual 
awards presentation at the Middlebury Inn 
published in the Jan. 10 issue of The Addison 
Independent, this year’s medal winners — se- 
lected by a committee of College faculty and 
staff, under the leadership of President of the 
College Ronald D. Liebowitz — have made 
the following contributions to the enrichment 
of Addison County and beyond: 





Richard Bullock 

*Commander of the American Legion 

*Chair of the Memorial Day parade 

‘Radio broadcaster for Middlebury Union 
High School athletics 

*Leader in the United Way’s annual Day 
of Caring 


Peggy Peabody 

*Clerk of the fire district, for which she 
established a community newsletter detailing 
pertinent happenings in the region 

*Chairperson of the East Middlebury 
Historical Society 

*Served on the Frog Hollow Craft Center 
board at the center's. inception , 





*Aided in the leadership of the Middlebury 
Recreation Council during the construction 
of Recreation Park 

*Functioned as a troop leader for both 
Brownies and Girl Scouts, and directed the 
summer Scout Day Camp 


Bill Scott, Jr. 

‘Educator and mentor at the Patricia A. 
Hannaford Career Center 

*Participated in the Ferrisburgh Conser- 
vation Commission 

*Served as president of the Addison 
County Farm Bureau and as a board member 
of the Vermont Future Farmers of America 
and the Watershed Center 

*Owned and operated Scott’s Greenbush 
Gardens in North Ferrisburgh 


Ann Hoover 

*Helped lead the “People for Less Pol- 
lution” campaign, which sought to curb tire 
burning in Ticonderoga, N.Y. last fall 

‘Served on the board of the Counseling 
Service of Addison County 

*Active participant in the Addison Peace 
Coalition 


Day 
*Member of the Audobon Society, the 
Nature Conservancy and the Green Mountain 
Club 
*Reads to a community member with 


_ , failing eyesight weekly 


Aids in staffing. the polls on Election 


Hoover expressed her hearty enthusiasm 
at garnering the accolade. 

“I thought it was really exciting,” she said. 
“I couldn't believe it.” 

Hoover views service to the community 
as a natural extension of being an engaged, 
attentive citizen. “This is where we live,’ she 
said. “I think we have to take care of what's 
around us.” 

Her attitude was recently encapsulated by 
a speech made by Bill McKibben at the conclu- 
sion of the Jan. 20 Peace Walk from the town 
green to Mead Chapel, in which he referred to 
the College’s Get Outside Week. “He said that 
it’s not just about going outside,’ Hoover re- 
called. “It’s about living outside. Getting out- 
side of yourself. And I thought that was really 
good.” 

Civic engagement, she believes, is ulti- 
mately self-perpetuating. “Once you get start- 
ed, it seems to grow,’ she said. “You get more 
involved with more things.” 

Indeed, Hoover's involvement in the com- 
munity continues to grow. Her next signifi- 
cant undertaking will be in conjunction with 
the Addison Peace Coalition, with whom she 
participates in a vigil on the town green every 
Saturday morning. “We're trying to organize 
something in March to observe the date of the 
beginning of the war in Iraq,” she said. “We're 
planning on having a sort of sing-a-long for 
peace, and inviting everybody — not just all 
of the churches, but Muslims and Buddhists 


_and everybody — to come.”, 


_ of the event) for local - 
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9th Annual Face off 


Āgainst Breast Cancer 


On Jan. 26 and 27 the Middlebury Otters 
and the Middlebury Mystix, two local 
women’s hockey teams, will host the 


ninth annual Face Off Against Breast — 


Cancer Hockey Tournament. The ee : 
ment will take place at the Howard Brush 


_ Memorial Sports Center in Middlebury. - 


The tournament will include both a 
competitive and recreational bracket in 
which eight different teams from across _ 
Vermont will compete. All proceeds from 
the event will benefit the Cancer Patient 
Support Program’s Emergency Fund. Call 
(802) 443-3169 to learn how tomakea 
donation. 








Learn to tell your 
community's story 
Regretting your decision to take pin-hole _ 
photography instead of sociology this 
Winter Term? Well, you are in luck. If you 
stroll down to the Vermont Folklife Cen- 
ter on Feb. 1 between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


_ you can get a free lesson in recording and 


documenting local history. Learn from 

expert Folklife faculty including Gregory _ 
Sharrow, Andy Kolovos and Brent Bjork- 
man about how to plan out your project 
including interviewing methods. For _ 


_ more information and tuition rates, check 


out the events section of the center’s Web 
site at www.vermontfolklifecenter.org. 


Friends of the Library 
Book Sale at Ilsley _ 


If, like most Middlebury students, you 
find yourself wondering what happened 

to the days of reading for fun, take 
advantage of Feb Break and stock up on _ 
some good reading material at the lisley 


_ Libary Book Sale on Feb. 2. The Friends — 
of Ilsley Library will be holding their _ 


book sale in the Vermont Room from 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m. For more information, | 
call 802-388-4095 or visit their Web site 


_ at www, ilsleypubliclibrary-org : and get 
ready to rejoice in some non-class related 
literature, ~ 


Forget the Bowl - = try 
Souper Sunday instead 
_ Not quite the die-hard football fan that 


jumps for joy at the thought of spending 
3+ hours watching a game on televi- __ 
sion? Never fear, Middlebury has plenty — 

of non-athletic options just waiting to 


_ be tapped by not-so-sports inclined. 


Instead of eating nachos in front of the — 
tube, make the short jaunt to the United 


_ Methodist Church of Middlebury on Jan. 


27 between 5 and 7 p.m. to enjoy a clas- _ 
sic Vermont potluck supper. Once your _ 
food has digested, you will not be able _ 
to resist joining Mike and Linda Quinn 
and friends from Mud Season in their | 
New England contra and square dances. _ 
To participate, make sure you call (802) 


_ 388-2510 to reserve your spot and soy 


up with at least one can of 
soup (hence the title 





food pantries. Also, 
bring a potluck dish to 
share. 
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editorial 
‘The staff editorial represents the official 


_ opinion of The Middlebury Campus as decided 
by the Editorial Board. 


College should offer moral support 


to struggling cafe — and not more 


The timing is, admittedly, unfortunate. Around the time that 

Dean of the College Tim Spears was hatching his grand vision for the 

_ space formerly occupied by the Eat Good Food restaurant, the owner 

of Middlebury’s only coffee shop broke the news to his most loyal 

customers that he might have to close his doors. Students responded 

to the College’s plans for a trendy, upscale “chocolate bar” in the Eat 

Good Food space with apathy and what can only be characterized as, 

at best, lukewarm interest — and townspeople and members of the 

_ College community alike expressed their sadness that Carol’s Hun- 

gry Mind Café, the two-year-old coffee shop on Main pees might 
__ fold in coming months. 

‘Early reports that the café would summarily o up shop have 
been revised in recent days, Carol’s owner John Melanson told The 
Campus this week. This announcement will likely do little to quell 
the anxieties of Carol’s devotees, some of whom — including D.E. 

_ Axinn Professor of English and Creative Writing Jay Parini — have 
suggested the College should abandon plans for the Eat Good Food 
space and rally, instead, to Carol’s defense. 


_ We hope the College will support the café's efforts in the coming 


months to adapt its business practices and regain its financial foot- 
ing. We hope, too, that fans of the coffee shop will commit themselves 
to keeping the cozy joint afloat. But expecting the College to keep 

_ Carol’s functioning is unrealistic and counterproductive. The job 
of reviving the coffee shop must fall to its customers — a commit- 
ment by the College of much more than moral and limited financial 
support would set questionable precedent for dealings between the 
College and town businesses. However important Carol’s is to many 
professors and students, the institution cannot, unfortunately, leap 
to the defense of every charming yet floundering enterprise within 
our much-loved town’s boundaries. 

The College has, indeed, extended its reach into town at a rapid- 
fire pace this year — but with its own interests at heart in all in- 
stances. The partnership with the Town Hall Theater, donations for a 
new bridge over Otter Creek and the Eat Good Food project have all 


unfolded in the last few months. Most recently, the College acquired ` 


the Old Stone Mill with plans to create additional studio and gal- 
lery space. Talk of town-gown relations, bridging the gap between 
the College and the town and the benefit of these enterprises to lo- 
_cal residents has cropped up with each endeavor. This is true to a 


_ certain extent, but at the end of the day, the Town Hall Theater will 


showcase student productions, the Old Stone Mill will house student 


studios and artwork and the Eat Good Food space will presumably ~ 


be designed with a student clientele in mind. Residents’ needs will be 
incorporated into all of these venues, but seem decidedly secondary 
— they all will, ultimately, be very College-oriented spaces. 


The community — on and off campus — yearns for spaces like — 


Carol’s — places that do just what the College purports to do, places 
that bridge the gap between students and their Vermont neighbors. 
As further plans develop for the Eat Good Food space, we hope Col- 

_ lege officials will remember this desire. And as Carol’s looks to its 
uncertain future, we hope individuals in the College community 
sidle in for that extra cup of coffee or ne in with creative ideas for 
making ends meet. 


contact the campus 


To contact The Middlebury Campus Publications 
with story tips or content suggestions, e-mail: 
campus@middlebury.edu 


orfindusonthewebat: __ 
_ www.middleburycampus.com —_ 


_ managing editor business manager 
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Columnist illustrations by Çhristina Spencer 


Letters to the editor 


To the Editor: 

Does anyone else find it ironic 
that Jordan Nassar is up in arms 
about the proposed Mill eviction? 
He suggests that that xenophobia 
and homophobia are primary driv- 
ers behind the measure. He may 
have a point, but I can’t help but 
find humor, if not inconsistency, in 
his sanctimonious argument. Re- 
member, this is coming from the 
same person who chides us with his 


own uncompromising and narrow- 


minded viewpoints on a regular ba- 
sis. He justifies his militant fashion 
opinions under the guise of “trying 
to help us out” yet this sort of self- 
anointed superiority is the calling 
card of a bigot. 

Am I branding Nassar with this 
nefarious label? Absolutely not, but 
I am simply pointing out that the 
logic that Nassar uses to rationalize 
his style editorials is also regularly 
employed by the type of people he 
rebukes in his Mill editorial. As I 
said before, Nassar might be onto 
something, but his past track re- 
cord of closed-mindedness causes 


his argument to ring hollow for this 


reader. 
Sincerely, 
Alex Lurie ’09 


To the Editor: 

I am writing as a concerned 
parent regarding the recent situ- 
ation with Laurie Essig. I do not 
know Laurie personally, but my 
son (09.5) recently completed 
her course on Gender Studies and 


‘was deeply disappointed to learn 


that she would not be returning to 
Middlebury. He had raved about 
her course throughout the semes- 
ter and shares the views of so many 
of her students that her departure 
represents a huge loss. Not only 
does she fulfill a critical need as a 
role model and supporter to the 
GLBT community — she is an ex- 
cellent educator who engages her 
students and encourages them to 
be creative, open minded learners. 
While my son is “straight,” I think it 
is very important for him to learn 
from people who encourage toler- 
ance and help to break down barri- 
ers which are so destructive in our 
society. What is more important for 
college students to learn? 

In addition to the sadness as- 
sociated with Laurie’s imminent 
departure, I share the concerns of 
many of the students and faculty 
(as expressed in your recent article) 
around the process of her review 
and the suggestion that her choice 
to speak out about aspects of the 
administration that she challenged 
or disagreed with might have con- 
tributed to her dismissal. This is a 
very discouraging revelation about 
Middlebury politics. If an academic 
institution of this caliber cannot 
allow healthy dissent and the self- 
reflection that might ensue, some- 
thing is, in my opinion, very wrong. 
I want my son and his peers to be 
critical thinkers and to challenge the 
organizations they find themselves 
working in. I believe this is how 


Sam Dakota Milller 


communities, institutions, organi- 
zations, etc. grow and improve. 

I hope that the considerable 
reaction to Ms. Essig’s situation has 
prompted President Liebowitz and 
the committee to reconsider their 


„position. There is clearly a ground- - 


swell of support for this professor 
and a great opportunity for the 
community to test itself and dem- 
onstrate a willingness to listen. If 
the administration is not willing to 
reverse its decision, I believe there 
are a lot of students and faculty who 
deserve a better understanding of 
the decision making process. 
Sincerely, 
Anne Romney 
Acton, Mass. 


To the Editor: 

It is the middle of J-term, and 
many Middlebury students may al- 
ready be looking forward to Febru- 
ary Break plans that involve skiing 
deep powder, relaxing on the beach 
or visiting friends. While these pur- 
suits are certainly appealing, a group 
of 32 ambitious students have de- 
cided to dedicate their February 
breaks to activities of a different va- 
riety. These students are participat- 
ing in Middlebury Alternative Break 
(MAIt), a student organization ded- 
icated to facilitating student-led ser- 
vice trips that inspire participants 
to engage in long-term community 
engagement. This year’s MAIt trips 
will perform trail maintenance in 


‘Zion National Park, Utah, work on 


an organic farm in Guadalajara, 
(Continued on page 12) 
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‘The Opinions pages of The Middlebury Campus provide a forum for constructive and respectful dialogue on substantive issues. 
With this in mind, The Campus reserves the right to deny publication of all or part of a submission for any reason. This includes, 
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ered a letter to the editor. The Campus will not accept or print anonymous letters. The opinions expressed by contributors to the 
Opinions section, as well as reviews, columns, editorial comics and other commentary, are views of the individual contributors 
and do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the newspaper. The Campus welcomes letters to the editor at 250 words or less, or 
opinions submissions at 800 words or less. Submit works directly to the Opinions Editor, Drawer 30, campus@middlebury.edu 
or via the paper’s website at www.middleburycampus.com. To be considered for publications, submissions must be received by 
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The Middlebury Campus (USPS 556-060), the student newspaper of Middlebury College, is published by The Middlebury 
Campus Publications. Publication is every Thursday of the academic year, except during offical college vacation periods and 
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notes from the desk: Anthony Adragna 
small stuff could improve campus life 


Inanefforttomake Middlebury 
a global brand, through the endow- 
ment campaign and other initia- 
tives, the College has lost interest in 
maintaining the smaller aspects of 
student life. ; 

By this I don’t mean the larger 
decisions made by Dean of The 
College Tim Spears like the choco- 
late bar and the decision to build 
a bridge. Instead, I mean the loss 
of funds to smaller but important 
aspects of student life such as the 
ones below. 

1. The loss of juice in the dining 
halls — We were told at the start of 
the year that this service, which was 
loved and craved by many, was cut 
because of budget concerns. The 
decision has angered and annoyed 
many students, and is easily fixable 
by spending a little extra money on 
dining. 

2. No funding for the Ross 
Gym — Students from across cam- 
pus have looked to the small gym in 
Ross as a haven on cold winter days 
that prevented them from having 
to trek across campus. However, 
after receiving no funding for re- 
pairs or new equipment only one 
machine works. Students were told 


to approach the Commons Coun- 
cil, which has never been forced to 
spend money on similar problems 
before. : 

3. Chipped paint jobs in Forest 
— The building seems like it has not 
enjoyed a good paint job in the last 
20 years or so. Aesthetically it looks 
horrible and a couple of buckets of 
good paint would improve the ap- 
pearance of the building. 

' 4. The cuts to the office and 
CRA budget — CRAs have resorted 
to not baking as often for students 
because their baking budgets were 
sliced. Commons coordinators are 
scrambling to find funds to buy 
candy, which keeps students com- 
ing into their offices. A couple of 
hundred more dollars between the 
two would keep every sweet tooth 
in every commons satisfied. 

5. Bad heating units — Many 
rooms suffer from uneven or no re- 
liable heating units. While the units 
doin theory work, meaning that 
maintenance cannot or will not fix 
them, students suffer because they 
do not work well. Many buildings 
need replacements badly and the 
College should want to provide 
them. : 


6. No wireless — Its been 
promised for at least three years 
and never seems to get closer to 
completion. Most of our peers have 
it. It’s not that expensive to install. 
No brainer? 

7. Administration presence 
— Most students have not seen 
President of the College Ronald 
Liebowitz or Spears at any event 
this year. Former President John 
McCardell taught a class and made 
frequent visits to dining halls dur- 
ing his presidency. Superficial open 
office hours don’t make a presence 
or build any relationships with stu- 
dents. 

I wish this list was hard to 
compile but it was not. These small 
things matter. It does not take 
much of a financial investment to 
fix these problems but the admin- 
istration has not shown any sign of 
listening to student concerns. 

They should. Providing stu- 
dents with the best possible life 
while here may increase their likeli- 
hood of giving the school a ‘sweet- 
er’ reward later in life. 

Anthony Adragna 710 is a News 
Editor from Bethesda, Md. 


_ A preface to lunch: James O’Brien 
God — are we alive down here? 


Dear Middlebury College students, 

This is God. I’ve been watch- 
ing you closely for the past few 
months and Id like to tell you 
what Pve observed. Why? Because 
it ticks me off that people keep 
asking me irritating questions 
like, “God, who am I?” First, Pd 
like to clear up a misconception 
by stating that I do not exist. And 
furthermore, I get very frustrated 
when people like you, people who 
are trying very hard to exist, keep 
talking to me about silly things. 
Please stop. Thank you. 

But just this once Pll answer 
your question. FI tell you who you 
are. From what I have observed, 
you students at Middlebury Col- 
lege spend most of your time do- 
ing two things — studying and 
trying to prove that you exist. You 
are fairly good at both of these 
things. 

When not studying, most 
of you will “go out” at least two 
nights a week in order to get “F 
--ed up” (Note: My quotations 


around any words — in this case. 


“go out” and “f---ed up” — invari- 
ably makes it seem like I feel supe- 
rior to the people who use those 


phrases. This is not true. I am a ` 


humble imaginary God, and I like 
to get “f---ed up” too.) Anyway, on 
these weekend nights 70 percent 
of you “go out” — you drink as 
much as you can stomach.without 


“Tt seems right to evict the 
people who caused a fire, but 


passing out and do as many drugs 
as you can get your hands on, 
sometimes without actually leav- 
ing your building. You like having 
other people around when you 
do this so that, later, you can talk 
about how drunk you were. These 
people that you have around, you 


will call them friends. In reality 


— or at least my reality — these 
people you call friends are just 
other humans who can testify to 
your existence. They are with you 
because you are willing to testify 
to theirs. So you have agreed to do 
things at the same time in order to 
recount them later. In my world, 
we do not have the word “friend.” 
Then again, I do not exist. 

I have witnessed most of you 
saying to a “friend”: “Oh my God, 
how drunk was I last night?” (Note 
2: Whenever you say ‘Oh my God, 
I think you are talking to. me. 
Ninety percent of the time, you're 


just exercising your voice boxes. 


because you're afraid they might 
disappear if you say nothing. I 
can't tell you how much these false 
alarms piss me off.) Anyway, the 
drunkenness question is always 
asked, and it usually leads to an 
answer like: “You chugged way too 
many brews. You shaved a penis 


‘into MacPherson’s head. You beat 


up some geeks, ate a few steaks 
and bought a David Ortiz ChiaPet 


on eBay at 3:00 a.m. You certainly 


“I thought burning down 
your house was considered 


sa ator 
you could evict most of campus ¢UStic expression. 


for firecode violations alone.” 
—EVAN WILLIAMS 08 





— JOE MACDONALD 710 


existed last night?” This will com- 
fort you for awhile, and then, to 
show that you two are in this to- 


gether, you even agree to tell your 


friend what he or she did while 
existing: tried to bake pot brown- 
ies in an Easy Bake oven, drank 11 
Smirnoff Ices and spent the night 
shouting “Talladega Nights” quo- 
tations at the clerk in The Grille. 
After hearing this, your friend 
can rest easier. You both can. 
Something about the human brain 
relaxes when you hear that you 
have done something, when you 
have a memory. Then its Sunday 
and you're forced to go through 
a whole four or five days of non- 
existence. You will read books and 
study facts and learn about people 
who you will never be. Secretly it 
scares you — that you know your 
name will never be in a textbook, 
and that no one may ever think to 
write it down, But you read your 
books, take your tests and write 
your newspaper articles in hopes 


that this will somehow get you a” 


job at Goldman Sachs or help you 
save the world from itself. And all 
of you pray for the weekend to 
come faster so you can have that 
little bit of freedom, the chance 
to make fuzzy memories, to prove 


you are alive. 


James O’Brien ’10 is an English 


major from Medfield, Mass. 











“T feel bad for those 
kids. They don’t deserve it.” 


'--DAVID HILD ‘11 





Shenanigans: Alex Garlick 


Insights from intramural 


sports 


How does one define character? 
I have heard that it is what you do 
when no one else is looking. Since 


- someone is always watching in the 


claustrophobic social environ- 
ment that is Middlebury College, 
we should manipulate this mantra 
by considering intramural sports 
— call it the Garlick Corollary. 
Playing sports at the intramural 
level allows your true colors to show 
through, and it is not always pretty: 
My intramural career is entering its 
fourth year and has played out on 
a beautiful ice rink, an outdoor ice 
rink, two basketball courts, a pres- 
surized bubble that feels like a zit 
that is about to pop and grass fields 
ranging from delicately manicured 


` putting greens to mud pits. I have 


met many characters over this time 
— some of whom you are sure to 
recognize. : 

My least favorite character type 
is “the guy who does not pass.” Un- 
doubtedly, this is one of the most 
reviled guys — guys is gender de- 
limited — on the field. Listen, we all 
know you were good in high school 
and were named to your county’s 
All-Scholastic team in 2004, but 
everyone is out here to have fun, 
so pass the rock. (Whoa, I am defi- 
nitely not qualified to say that — in 
fact, that is the first time I have ever 
said that.) The ball hog is probably 
on the same team as “the guy who 
dresses up too much.” Trust me, the 
complete soccer kit is not necessary. 
We are not in La Liga. You are rep- 
resenting Ross Commons, not Real 
Madrid. So put on a cotton tee shirt, 
and try to make it not match your 
shorts, high socks and cleats. 

Then you have your lovable 
losers, a category I myself have un- 
fortunately resided in at times. You 
have “the sweaty guy,’ but at least 
he can get some position in the low 
post while playing shirts and skins, 
which is better than “the warm 
weather guy on the hockey rink.” 
Although, it serves those Southern 
Californians right when a Cana- 
dian twists them into pretzels with 
a triple-deke, between-the-legs goal 
— they all grew up with the tem- 
perature above 70 degrees. 

The lowest form of life on the 
intramural pitch is the “guy who 
takes advantage of -girls.” It feels 
like you-are in a Southwest Airlines, 


I think it’s 
crazy for the 
other social 
houses to 
vote against 


The Mill. 
47% 
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“Wanna get away?” commercial if 
your teammate plows down the 
pitch, leaving several members of 
the fairer gender strewn across the 
field en route to the goal. However, 
I get a kick out of “the guy who tries 
to pick up girls.” Who has not seen a 
hard tackle in co-ed soccer followed 
by the line, “Pm sorry about that 
bruise on your upper thigh. Do you 
want me to come over and check on 
it later tonight?” 

Then there are the degenerates, 
like “the guy who: drinks ‘way too 
much during softball” This fellow 
will be asking a bartender for mar- 
riage advice in about a dozen years. 
Speaking of a dozen years from 
now, that is when we will see an SEC 
investigation about “the guy who 
cheats during golf” by lying about 
the, long drive contest. You should 
also beware of “the varsity player 
coming off a brutal season-ending 
loss.” Trust me on this one — you 
are not winning that match, at least 
not without a few bruises. 

There are entire teams with 
personalities, like: “the glory days 
team” that celebrates their champi- 
onship harder than anything since 
their 21st birthdays, which weren't 
yesterday. Finally, “the team that 
knows too much about the rules” is 
fun. This team argues with the ref by 
saying things like, “Are we playing 
with NBA or NCAA post-timeout 
in-bounding regulations?” to which 
I reply “Have you really memorized 
this minutiae, or did you stay at a 
Holiday Inn Express last night?” So 
please, enjoy the intramural festivi- 
ties this J-term — just remember 
that at least one person is judging 
you. 

Alex Garlick ’08.5 is a Political 
Science and Economics major from 
Needham, Mass. 








I don’t know enough 
about the situation. 


31% 





I think the 
IHC voted the 


22% "ight way. 
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op-ed: Alpheus Chan 
False assumptions cause 


unwarranted controversy 


The op-ed written by Jordan Nassar last 


week regarding the pending closure of The 


Mill is one of the worst-researched, error- 
filled, most assumptive pieces of literature I 


have ever read. Hopefully such poor research - 


habits do not translate to his academic pur- 


- suits: 


Let me debunk a of the myths fabri- 
cated by Nassar. First of all, although fire vio- 
lations are individual violations, seven of nine 
rooms in The Mill had their smoke detectors 
removed, dismantled or disabled, not four of 
nine. Other fire violations included candles, 


incense and objects hung from the sprinkler — 


heads for a total of 19 violations house-wide. 
Furthermore, nine of these violations are 
considered serious by the College. According 


_ to Doug Adams, the College administration 


considers fire safety to be of the utmost im- 
portance for dorms (social houses included) 
over other violations like underage drinking 
or alcohol abuse in general. 

When Delta became a non-residential or- 
ganization last year, it was also an individual 
issue. Organizations such as social houses are 
comprised of 
individual mem- 
bers, and should 
hold their mem- 
bers accountable 
for their actions. 
If Delta were pun- 
ished for the ac- 
tions of one of its 
members, 19 fire 
violations within 
The Mill definitely make the organization ac- 
countable for their actions. In the Delta case, 
the IHC voted for probation, but the Com- 
munity Council ultimately decided*that Delta- 
should become non-residential. The IHC 
deemed that the case of The Mill is as severe 
as Delta, and therefore merits a comparable 
punishment. A less severe suggested punish- 
ment will not only likely get overridden by the 
Community Council, but the legitimacy of the 
IHC will once again be questioned. 

However, the biggest problem I have with 
Nassar’s article is how loosely he throws the 
race or homophobic card around. How one 
connects a fire burning a hole in the floor to 
the IHC hating international students and 
homosexuals is beyond me. The culture refer- 
enced by the IHC does not refer to anything 
having to do with ethnicity or sexual prefer- 


In a recent political piece in this paper, 
Alex Garlick denounced two presidential 
candidates — John Edwards and Barack 
Obama — for their campaign promises to 
reduce the power of special interest groups 
and lobbyists in Washington. I found his ar- 
guments to be unconvincing and his general 
stance overly pessimistic. There arë several 
specific points that I would like to contest 
here. 

After outlining the anti-special inter- 
est group positions of both candidates, Mr. 
Garlick goes on to lament their naiveté at 
believing anything could actually be done 


to change the influence of K Street in Wash- 


ington. Indeed, it is certainly true that both 
special interest groups and lobbyists are en- 
trenched institutions in American politics, if 
not in pluralistic democracy itself. However, 
any presidential candidate must strike a bal- 
ance between the realities of the status quo 
and the creation of an ideal to be strived for. 
Inasmuch as certain special interest groups 
do have a negative influence on our society 
as a whole, it seems to me an admirable thing 
to speak out against such institutions. 
Speaking like a true jaded insider, Mr. 
Garlick instead writes that “Washington is 
built to resist change ...[and] is structured 
to maintain the power of the people in pow- 
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Organizations such as 
social houses ... should 
hold their members 
accountable for their 
actions. 


- ence. Instead, it refers to the blatant disregard 


of the College’s fire safety policies embraced 
by the majority of the residential members of 
The Mill. 

Nassar makes it sound like The Mill is 
the only organization on campus that accepts 
international students, minorities and homo- 
sexuals. However, as an international student 
on campus, I have never been denied oppor- 
tunities to participate in activities or join any 
of the College’s organizations. Furthermore, as 
a member of Omega Alpha, I have found that 
the organization prides itself on the diversity 
that exists within the house. It is an organiza- 
tion with an eclectic mix of people with di- 
verse interests. 

Finally, as to Nassar’s accusation that the 
IHC wants to dissolve The Mill, that is the far- 
thest thing from the truth. As a member of a 
social house and the IHC, wiping out a social 
house serves no purpose to my own social 
house or the IHC. Itis, in fact, detrimental tothe 
social house system as a whole at Middlebury 
College. The IHC strives to promote the 
growth of social houses and for the continu- 
ation of their 
presence on 
campus. Elimi- 
nating a social 

ouse takes us 
further away 
from that goal. 
At the same 
time, the IHC is 
a self-governing 
body and needs 
to fulfill its judicial functions as fairly as pos- 


sible. If the IHC does not do its job properly, — 


the organization will lose its legitimacy and 
the Community Council andthe administra- 
tion may take its self-governing power away. Is 
that the best way to promote the social house 
system? 

Delta has proven that if the members of a 
social house are dedicated enough and willing 
to put in the effort, a social house can be revi- 
talized and restored, bringing its membership 
even closer. Instead of letting the administra- 
tion wipe out The Mill altogether, the IHC 
wants The Mill to reinvent itself and continue 
to serve as a community that accepts any and 
all students, regardless of race, color, creed or 
sexual preference, for many years to come. 

Alpheus Chan ’08 is from Vancouver, B.C. 
and is a member of Omega Alpha. 
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Something with fleeting novelty, lackluster appeal, and general 
public disinterest (so as not to upset the local business folk!)... 








simultaneously learning as much as they can 
: from the people they encounter. _ 
MAR ie ed sec Rat E 
nancial need does not inhibit any student 
from participating in its service trips, so MAlt 
participants not only devote their breaks to- 
service, but they work hard for months be- 
fore the trips occur to raise funds necessary 


to make the trips happen. I would like to 


College community for its ts support of their 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Christy Martenson 08 

| Co-chair Middlebury. Alternative Break 


To - Editor: 


Greetings from a Neb. and Coun- 


cl Bluffs, Iowa! Like the flower-power corner 
of Haight-Ashbury street in San Franciscoin 
the 1960s, will there be someplace i in Vermont 





op-ed: Daniel Streitfeld 
Mr. Garlick — is K Street footing your tuition bill? 


does that mean that we should collectively 
throw up our hands and say, ‘Shucks, let’s 
just give up on this whole idea of betterment 
and positive change’? That seems to me like 
a rather pessimistic and resigned attitude. 

Mr. Garlick next goes on to assure us of 
the benevolence of special interest groups, 
claiming that they simply represent the in- 
terests of ‘Americans. In fact, special interest 
groups by definition represent only the in- 
terests of some specific subset of Americans 
— be they gun owners or tobacco companies 
or handicapped people or California avoca- 
do growers. 

It follows that the lobbyists who repre- 
sent these groups are only concerned with 
the narrow interests of their clients, as op- 
posed to the greater good of society. This 
might not be a problem were all interest 
groups represented equally, but unfortu- 
nately the dynamics of some special interest 
groups lead to overrepresentation in the po- 
litical process. The most obvious examples 
are large corporate interests: corporations, 
awash with cash and organizational skills, 


-donate heavily to political campaigns, hire 


expensive lobbyists and expect to exert 
much influence on the political process. The 
problem is not that corporate interests are 
a negative force in American society per se, 
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their interests at heart, not the greater good 
of society. Thus, their overrepresentation 
may well lead to socially suboptimal out- 
comes. 

Other important causes may receive lit- 
tle to no representation. Consider children 
stricken with cancer or many environmental 
issues. These are extremely important causes 
that society should be concerned with, yet 
they are not necessarily conducive to well- 
organized and well-funded interest groups. 
Thus, a system that places a high value on 
campaign donations and lobbyists might in- 
directly shun these sorts of interests. 

The political philosopher John Rawls, 
in his monumental treatise “A Theory of 
Justice,” posits that if a group of individuals 
were to create an ideal hypothetical society, 
they should do so behind a ‘veil of igno- 
rance, meaning that each individual would 


have no idea of his place in society, whether 


he ‘would be a poor farmer, a struggling art- 
ist or a wealthy businessman. The purpose of 
this thought experiment is that each individ- 
ual is forced to think about creating the ideal 
society from a completely impartial point of 
view, not being biased by the societal role he 


_ or anyone else will take on. ` 


I personally think that politicians such 
as Edwards and Obama have tapped into a 
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John Birnbaum 


| date farnous stot then new state's eights 


ovement? Please? 
_ Nebraska’s electoral college vote in the 


November presidential election is not “win- 
ner take all” The movement is convincing , 
Omaha to back a third party or a fourth party 
to start a “domino effect.” Vermont does have 
_a national reputation. We are under the as- 


sumption that Vermont is the number one 
place in the nation where people stand up for 


' their state’s rights. We really think that old 


independent Vermont will show the world 


and not back a Democrat or a Republican 
recognize the hard work and dedication of — 
these students, and to thank the Middlebury 


for president, but someone who has the best 
ideas. We love you for it. We like the idea of a 
presidential election going into the Congress 
and giving Nebraska and Vermont the same 
yoting power as Florida, New York and Cali- 
fornia. Please help us, Vermont! Please help 


the whole country. Let’s create a wide-open, 
free-for-all election. This way it will come 


down to issues, not popularity or media _ 
hype. : : : 

Sincerely, 
William DePort | 
Omaha, Neb. 


leader who makes his decisions based on in- 
creasing the greater good of all of society, as 
opposed to favoring some small privileged 
subsection of it. Certainly, minority voices 
need to be represented in a democracy and 
special interest groups can serve this purpose. 
But on the other hand, these interests can be 
selfish and shortsighted — many unions are 
economically inefficient, powerful corporate 
interests such as Exxon Mobil have lobbied 
against action to prevent climate change and 
the NRA consistently lobbies for the contin- 
ued legality of devices such as body armor- 
piercing, Teflon-coated bullets. 

While I certainly agree with Mr. Gar- 
lick that from a practical point of view even 
the most ambitious of candidates might 
only have limited results in actually reduc- 
ing the power of some of these special in- 
terest groups, assuming the candidates are 
sincere in their promises (and perhaps, as 
Mr. Garlick points out regarding Edwards’ 
Trial Lawyers of America interests, they are 
not), I applaud them for taking such a stance 
and seeking to better politics in Washington, 
rather than simply being satisfied with the 
status quo. 

Daniel Streitfeld ’08 is a Philosophy and 
Economics major from Dallas, Tex. 
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op-ed: Dean Shirley Ramirez and 
Associate Dean Karen Guttentag 


Current methods for diversity : | 


The Dec. 6 edition of The Campus in- 
cluded an important Letter to the Editor from 
Nicole Conti 09. We thank Nicole for drawing 
attention to the important logistical and cul- 
tural concerns of students of all racial back- 
grounds, including white students, who have 
limited financial resources and/or are the first 
person in their family to attend college. We 
write to affirm for Nicole and students with 
similar backgrounds that we hear and share 
your concerns, to update the Middlebury 
community on current efforts to address 
them and to invite additional dialogue about 
how Middlebury can better validate and re- 
spond to the experiences of first-generation 
and working-class students. 

Members of the Middlebury communi- 
ty are increasingly aware that students of all 
backgrounds who are not socio-economically 
advantaged face barriers in their academic, 
residential and social lives that challenge their 
ability to meet their goals and-undermine their 
sense of belonging. Some of these challenges 
are purely financial, while others involve ad- 
justing to an, environment in which incorrect 
assumptions and unfamiliar cultural patterns 
can be disturbing and confusing. These con- 
cerns are reflected in a growing national dia- 
logue in higher education on what it means to 
support socioeconomic diversity and provide 
opportunities to the brightest students, and 
what existing challenges for these students 
need institutional attention. 

There are a number of developing ini- 
tiatives here at Middlebury that we hope will 
begin to address some of these problems. The 
Study Abroad Office has been exploring af- 
fordability and acculturation issues for work- 
ing-class students, and the Career Services 


“Office is continiting its’ work to develop 'fdnd- 


ing programs to support unpaid internships. 
In response ‘to Strategic Plan Recommenda- 
tion #11, a Financial Aid Advisory Committee 
of faculty and staff was convened this fall to 
explore financial aid options and reexamine 


our financial aid policies. This committee 
will provide recommendations to the presi- 
dent and senior administrators about how the 
College should move forward in its financial 
aid policies. A six-hour diversity training for 
residential life staff in September included 
heightening awareness of community diver- 
sity of all kinds, including: socio-economic 
diversity. Abbreviated versions of this training 
have been implemented for many of our staff 
supervisors and managers. 

Addressing issues of diversity in the class- 
room has also been an area of focus in new 
faculty orientation this year. The staff of the 
Center for Teaching, Learning and Research is 
actively engaged in providing one-on-one ad- 
vising for students who are unfamiliar with the 
workings of college academic and administra- 
tive programs and resources, and many other 
offices are involved with additional initiatives 
or adjustments. In addition to these efforts, 
we applaud the SGA Diversity Committee 


- for shedding light on this issue by sponsoring 


last semester’s Privilege Week. While financial 
and logistical issues can be addressed through 
program and policy changes when appropri- 
ate, we must also work, as Nicole suggests, to 
create a campus culture that values diversity 
of all kinds, including socioeconomic diver- 
sity. We know that there is more work to be 
done, and some of this work involves gaining 
a better understanding of the ways in which 
working-class and first-generation students 
experience Middlebury. 

To that end, we invite all students who 
wish to share their concerns, perspectives and 
stories on this topic to contact us. Please feel 
free to communicate with us by e-mail, to set 
up individual meetings or to. suggest other 


“ways in which we’ car advance’ this conversa- 


tion. 

Shirley Ramirez is the Dean for Institu- 
tional Diversity and Karen Guttentag is the As- 
sociate Dean of the College Staff Members of the 
Office for Institutional Diversity. 


weigh in 


submit a letter 

to the editor 

or an op-ed 

to campus@ 
middlebury.edu 
and make sure your 
voice gets heard. 
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“Alright, item #3...we need to find an excuse to close down the Mill.” 


Sam Dakota Milller 


Skeptical Sisson: Douglas Sisson 


Final thoughts for Middlebury 


“You must really hate Middlebury.’ A ran- 
dom Middlebury student, who has read a few 
of my columns, said this to me as I was taking 
a breather from salsa dancing in the Spanish 
house. This is not the case. After all, at one point 
in my career here at the College I attended an 
informational meeting hosted by the admis- 


_ sions office — with free pizza. 


If I recall correctly, the note I 


~ has shifted. Middlebury College as a brand will 
thrive with continued advancement in the field 
of international studies and languages. Howev- 
er, the strength of student protest in response 
to the unneeded change in our official col- 
lege logo — partially in response to acquiring 
the Monterey Institute — should be carefully 
noted. The College Web site 





received in my mailbox read: 
“Do you love Middlebury? If 
so, become an admissions tour 
guide!” A first-year at the time, 
I proudly attended the meeting 
— for five minutes — ate my = 
~pizza-dnd léft‘aftet-discovering--~ ~~» -4 
that tour guides don’t get paid. __ 

I'm no longer a first-year 
student looking for a job. I am 
days away from my February 








remains void of a logo and I 
strongly urge Middlebury’s 
administration to avoid im- 
plementing anything remi- 
niscent of a logo that could 
be used by an East Coast ski 
_ resort. 

3H vista-the=--future--+ of 
Middlebury College is only 
as good as its leaders. I’m 
-- concerned that while Presi- 
_ dent Liebowitz is a seasoned 








graduation and struggling to 
find the motivation to write 
my last column and finish an 
independent project. I can’t help but dubiously 
stare at the tents surrounding Battell Beach as I 
avoid freezing to death on what are now my fi- 
nal visits to Middlebury’s various dining halls. 
After being a student for what feels like forever, 
aside from being poor after graduation, it’s 
only natural to be skeptical about the future of 
the College. 

As a College I feel that we need to show 
more love and appreciation for our professors, 
faculty and staff. This is immediately remedied 
by increasing their salaries. In addition, the 
drama surrounding Laurie Essig’s recent termi- 
nation of contract needs to be resolved before 
further splitting of an already subdivided Col- 
lege community continues. I challenge Presi- 
dent Liebowitz to reconsider the implications 
of. firing radical professors whose opinions 
deviate from the prescribed norm. Outspoken 
professors like Laurie Essig serve as mentors to 
students like me trying to find healthy ways to 
question Middlebury’s authority. 

Given that this is my last column Pd like 
to share with the community that my previous 
skepticism with regard to the acquisition of 
the Monterey Institute of International Studies 






House for Rent. 


— campuscolumnist 


It is a 4-bedroom; 3-bathroom house fully fur- 
nished located 20 minutes south of Middlebury 
on 10+ acres and is available on a weekly or 
monthly rental basis from now until April lst. 


My contact information is either 
mominvermont@yahoo.com or 
Karen at 802-989-0058. 


fundraiser, he lacks popu- 

lar support among students 
and young alumni. Holding 
regular office hours is admirable and students 
have witnessed change on his behalf. However, 
as someone about to graduate, I feel that Presi- 
dent Liebowitz should seriously reconsider 
how current students socially perceive him. 
How to go about doing this — if at all — is be- 
yond my expertise. Of course, more snow days 
and free beer at Pub Night might be a good 
place to start. 

The Middlebury Initiative takes off next 
month in San Francisco — my post-graduate 
destination — and the College hopes to raise 
$500 million so that new opportunities are 
available for future generations of MiddKids. 
And yet, I like to believe that there is more to 
Middlebury College then the size of its endow- 
ment. It is my fear that in the quest for finan- 
cial gain, power and international notoriety, 
Middlebury College will be forced to sacrifice 
the essence that once made my soon to be 
alma mater unique. Now that I think about it, 
its probably a good thing that tour guides at 
Middlebury work for free. 

Douglas Sisson ’07.5 is an International 
Studies/ Latin America major from Oak Brook, 
Til. 
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hobby than eee portant toa lot of pe he: was 

very pleasantly surprised about how : many st dar were 
interested i in going to New Hampshire. 

____ After these five days of relentless work, Coe was. 


ten) let down about Obama's loss to Clinton in New 


Hampshire. ‘ “J was shocked about his loss.” he said. “New 
‘Hampshire voters seemed to really like Obama. We were 


ona conference call with Obama the night | before, and 


_ everyone was So excited about him winning.” ‘Bellaimey 
partially blames the media for Obama's surprising loss in 


the state. He feels that there was such media frenzy after 


Obama won in Iowa that the expectations were too high 


for Obama. Because Clinton was bashed so much after 


„Iowa, Bellaimey believes that the “rebellious vote” went to 
Clinton. In addition, Bellaimey explained that the media 
frenzy caused independent voters to believe that Obama 


would win without their votes, so they voted for McCain. 
“I think we have a great Democratic field and a very 


weak Republican field,” said Bellaimey. So why is he so pas- 
sionate about Obama? Bellaimey actually got the chance 


to meet Obama this summer at the YearlyKos Convention. 


At the time, he was a supporter of John Edwards, but Bel- 
laimey was very impressed when Obama spoke and noted 
‘that he answered questions directly, unlike other politi- 


cians. Overall, Bellaimey believes that Obama shows a 


“brilliant” knowledge of politics and, very importantly, “is _ 
inspiring people” “Obama is a unifying figure,” said Bel- ` 
laimey. “He wants to get past the war of ~ oo - 
- tians versus secular liberals? 


Emily 
 Gullickson '10. 


THE RACE AT Mii 


MIDDKIDS PLUNGE INTO THE 2008 PRI 


e a 





“We've heard it time andagainvetud entsarMiddleburyare apathetieand tuned out-from:today’s political 
goings-on. Well, this week The Campus set out in search of students who have bucked the trend with their . 
involvement in the 2008 primaries, either on campus or by volunteering on behalf of a campaign. From _ 
trudging through the New Hampshire snows for Barack Obama to offering a conservative alternative to 
the liberal fare more common here at Middlebury, these five students (and one of their professors) share 
their thoughts on what has already been a hotly contested election season. 

Interviews by Cecelia Goldschmidt 
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By Tess Russell ` 
FEATURES EDITOR 





A, few weeks ago, as I was gathering ma- 
terials for an internship application (a task 
undoubtedly familiar to most of you), I at- 
tempted to print some writing samples from 
The Campus Web site, www.middleburyc- 
ampus.com. Pressed for time, I carelessly 
typed www.themiddleburycampus.com into 
the browser and waiting impatiently for the 
simple, comforting blue-and-white graphics 
to load. Instead, I found imyself face-to-face 
with the garish greens and yellows of a site 
that I was quite embarrassed to be confront- 
ing on a very public computer. 

“Welcome to Naked in Vermont, the of- 
ficial home of nudists and skinny-dippers 
in the Green Mountain State.” Despite my 
reservations, I was intrigued, and after a fur- 
tive glance around to ensure that my fellow 
librarygoers were at a safe distance, I scrolled 
down the page to which I had been redirect- 
ed: www.nakedinvermont.com. Following 
the proclamation that “Nudism is becoming 
an American phenomenon!” was a manifesto 
espousing the “awesome” and “wholesome” 
nature of the practice, as well as pictures 
from last June’s annual: Naked Bike Ride. All 
but one of the participants (a dreadlocked 
man clad in modest cargo pants) seemed to 
be true followers. 

After forwarding the link to a few of my 
co-editors, I decided to do some prelimi- 
nary Web research to see if I could uncover 
the mystery of our doppelganger URL and 
quickly discovered that www.themiddlebury- 
campus.com was being held by the domain 


2 BECOME A SUPER-FAN 


You have no excuses for missing your 
friends’ games over the break. Whip 
out your Midd gear and spend some 
time cheering — it burns calories! All 
winter sports are in action. 


5 Visit THE MUSEUM 


Enrich your cultural understand- 
ing by taking a stroll through — 
Middlebury’s exhibits or take a drive 
to Shelburne Museum just south of 
Burlington — then tell your parents, 
they'll be so proud. 


R BE A DO-GOODER 


Volunteer. Be selfless for once. Spend 
‘some time walking dogs at the 
Humane Society and you may even 
forget you're fulfilling your required 
community service hours for the 
state. 
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Site squatter caught in the buff 
Local nudist Web site baffles 


management service www.godaddy.com. I 
was curious to see if I could find out what 
other sites were being hijacked, so I contact- 
ed the Abuse Department at Go Daddy. 

Melanie C., a rep for the company, ex- 
plained the company’s privacy policy. - 

“For customer confidentiality reasons, 
we do not disclose specific information re- 
garding customer account information,” she 
wrote in an e-mail. “We routinely work with 
law enforcement locally and internationally 
when appropriate ... we would recommend 
you seek a court injunction as the most effec- 
tive way to handle this situation” 

Jonathan Holda, an intellectual prop- 
erty lawyer with the firm Ober Kaler in Bal- 
timore, Md, confirmed that these situations 
can sometimes be easily fixed. 

“Unfortunately, this sort of thing hap- 
pens a lot, but domain proxy services like 
Network Solutions or Go Daddy usually 
have very little tolerance when it comes to 
infringement,” Holda said. 

“Generally, once we get involved, they 
will contact the person who has registered 
the offending site and often that party will 
abandon the site. If they still remain delin- 
quent, the domain service would then turn 
their name and information over to us, and 
we would pursue them directly” 

Finally, I decided if I wanted the naked 
truth, then I would have to go directly to the 
source —“Mr. John,” the founder and owner 
of the Web site who declined to release his 
last name. Mr. John explained the purpose 
of his site in an e-mail. 

“Naked in Vermont is there to give Ver- 


3 HEAD NORTH 


Snag a breakfast for the road and 
catch a bus to Burlington for the day. 
You can do your shopping on Church 
Street or take advantage of the city’s 
public transportation. Heck, go to 
Canada! 


& READ FOR PLEASURE 


Yes, it is still possible. In fact, it might 
even be refreshing. Take advantage of 
Middlebury’s holdings or register at 
Isley Library and begin the check- 
out mayhem. 


9 GET SNowy 


With half the campus gone, you’ve 
got the winter wonderland to yourself 
— go skiing, sledding, snowshoe- 
ing or fashion some snow people for 
everyone to enjoy. 





visitors seeking The Campus — 





















mont nudists, nudist visitors to “Vermont 
as well as potential nudists and skinnydip- 
pérs access to information and others who 
share the lifestyle and related interests,” he 
wrote. “[Our activities] include naked hik- 
ing groups, barebecues, swimming and 
more than anything, a lot of skinnydipping 
throughout Vermont.” 

John admitted to owning only three ad- 
ditional domains: www.worldnakedbikeride- 
burlington.com, www.hikingnaked.com and 
www.nakedinbrattleboro.com.Just hours 
after I contacted him, www.themiddlebury- 
campus.com had mysteriously started rout- 
ing to The Campus site. His response to this? 
“LOL? 

We may not know much about this guy, 
but if www.thevermontcynic.com (a slight 
variation on the home of UVM’s student 
newspaper) ever starts redirecting to an e- 
vite for a clothing-optional barbecue, I think 
we will have a pretty good idea who is behind 
it. 


1 ES YOUR OWN MEAL 


thing 

_ you stay an 
Take a step back from Ross’ Mongo- ie 
lian Grill and make something that 
actually tastes remotely Mongolian. 
Take a trip to the Co-op and use some 
local ingredients. 


£. COUCH POTATO 


No need to leave your bed for this one 
take advantage of all your favorite 
television shows online or, only if 
you're feeling up to the task, take over 
a vacant lounge for the day. 


zZ GET A JOB 


Spend some time online and apply 

for that internship or job you've been 

lusting after. Shut your parents up 

before May rolls around and that job 
| at the hot dog stand becomes ever so 

| tempting. 
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_ over think the circumstances and chart 
your compatibility with “exciting new 
_ other” based on your five-year plan to go ~ 





By Zach Howe 





STAFF WRITER 
My first thought was, “Wow, these kids 


are tiny.” As 50 fifth, sixth, seventh and eigth 


graders rolled into the Pearsons lounge on 


— Jan. 19 for the “Midd Kid for a Day” event, I 
_ was instantly transported back to all the un- 


certainty of middle school. I hoped that as 


_ a dozen other students and I hung out with 
_ them for the day, we could start to dispel a 


few of the myths surrounding college and 
their future. 

“Have you ever hooked up with a girl?” 
was the first question, asked with trepidation 


___ and concern. So those were their most press- 


i children. Curiosity aboni the bay you 
always bump into in the laundry room 


does not mean that you want to meet 


his parents and see his semi-nude baby 

_ picture. Inviting someone to a meal sug- 
gests that you are serious about getting to 
know him. It does not suggest long-term 
- commitment or obligation. 


_ Taking someone out to dinner does 


— not necessitate post meal canoodling. 
There’s nothing wrong with letting 
créme brulée be the sweetest part of your 


night. A first date should not be accom- 
panied by expectations. Buying the girl 
from biology class dinner does not give 
you late night access to her dorm room. 
Dating is about getting to know some- 


one, and about-letting them know that: -9 


you are value them as more than a late 
night hook-up. 
-~ To those being asked out — don't 


to med school and bike across the coun- 


try. Take the invitation as a compliment. 
_ A dinner proposal means that someone 


thinks you're cute, interesting and excit- 
ing. You dont have to eat mushy Ross 
pasta ona Friday night! 

Middlebury students have so much 


confidence in the classroom and in the 


job market. Why doesn’t this translate 
into the dating arena? What are we afraid 
off Lets make 2008 the year where we 
act on our attraction! Bringing back the 
date is Change We Can Believe In. 


And now for this week's question: 


Q: I recently asked out a girl who 


` lives down my hall. We went to dinner at 


a nice restaurant and when the bill came 
she made no effort to offer to pay her 


half. I know that the meal was my idea, _ 


and was planning on covering the entire 


tab, but thought she should have at least _ 
offered to pay for part of dinner. Was it 
wrong for me to expect her to consider 


covering part of the expense? 
— Ppa by-Etiquette 


_ A: Traditionally, when you invite a 
date to dinner you are expected to pay the 


bill. The get together was your preroga- 


tive so it’s appropriate for you to assume 
fiscal responsibility. But, it’s the 21st 
century and the-times-they-are-a-chan- 
gin. Modern dating encourages women 
to open up their pocketbooks. A polite 
date would have offered to pay part of the 


bill. You can choose to accept or decline 


your date’s monetary contribution de- 


_ pending on circumstances — picking up 


the tab suggests that you are interested 


__ in subsequent rendezvous and - you 
. Thought the date w was a success. — 





 _ ing questions about college? So much for my 


idealistic vision of a day discussing my Win- 
ter Term class and the commons system. Next 
came “Have you ever been drunk?” I answered 
“No” to these and more questions (much to 
their visible relief) — a definitive, dismissive 
“No, that’s not important. Let’s talk about 


_ your major.” 


But upon finding an empty box of Key- 
stone Light in a recycling bin in the Pearsons 


lounge, the kids threw me a distrusting, dis- 


illusioned look that mirrored their attack: 
“I thought you said you didn’t drink!” And 
though my reminder that some students were 
21 placated them, it did little to distract me 
from my guilt in lying to them. They were 
not here to learn how they were supposed 
to behave in college, or to decide between 
Middlebury and Williams. They were here to 
decide between a college degree and a high 
school diploma. They were here to find some- 
one they could trust. 

From then on I understood Midd Kid for 
a Day as a program of inspiration. I was ex- 
posing them to something new, giving them a 
taste of what could be theirs. These kids were 
not so tiny; they were enthusiastic about the 
future, intrigued by college. 

The high-energy scavenger hunt gave 
them a chance to understand what it’s like 
to live on a campus. The a cappella perfor- 
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Local Midd students hit campus 


: : Vermont kids participate in Midd Kid for a Day Program 


mance piqued their interest in the arts. And 
the hockey game showed them that enthusi- 
asm and camaraderie do not disappear after 
neighborhood kickball. 

- Despite their initial questions, they really 
were interested in my classes. One even asked 
me if he could major in cryptozoology (ap- 
parently the study of mythical monsters). An- 
other asked me if Middlebury would prepare 
him for a graduate engineering program. Yet 
another had a friendly competition with me 
about his computer-building abilities. Several 


asked if they could continue their instrument 


and sports at college. 

So as we chanted the Middlebury fight 
song during our resounding victory over 
Colby, I knew we were not teaching them 
school spirit but self-confidence. And as the 
kids walked away, still straining their necks to 
glimpse the top of Mead Chapel, I knew that 
we had taught them about something greater 
than themselves, of an ambition they could 
actually realize. 


E Students learn art of persuasion 


By Molly Dwyer 
STAFF WRITER 
Despite the fact that Middlebury students have a quarter of the 
workload and quadruple the amount of free time during Winter Term, 
between the parties and ski trips, students are exploring non-traditional 
academic classes that are preparing them for the “real world” 

“It is good to take advantage of vocational classes during J-term 
when you can actually learn skills that you could potentially use in your 
career someday,” said Abby Hoeschler 10.5, who is taking one such 
class. 

This January, students are engaged in a number of courses designed 
to give them exposure to skills and topics they would not normally cover 





in the classroom. One class that strives to help students develop impor- 
tant skills is “Language of Persuasion,” which teaches students how to — ~ 


communicate effectively in order to bring change to Middlebury Col- 
lege. Vice President of Communications Michael McKenna and Visit- 
ing Professor Bee Ottinger ’70 co-teach this interdisciplinary course by 
combining their experiences in the advertising industry with different 
media forms. - 

On the first day of class, students were asked to brainstorm ideas 
about what they would like to change about Middlebury. The students 
decided to spend the month designing campaigns to revive Winter Car- 
nival, promote Middlebury’s nightclub, The Bunker, fight budget cuts in 
dining halls and encourage a healthy balance between work and play. 

“We were ready for anything,” said McKenna. “If students wanted 
to address world or societal issues, we could have done that. As it was, 
choosing subjects concerning life at Middlebury worked out fine. It’s al- 
ways easier to influence opinion when one knows the subject and target 
audience well. As a result, by choosing things here on campus that the 
students care about, I think the work is coming along nicely.’ 

Ever since the Friday off from classes before Winter Carnival was 
exchanged for a day off in the spring for a student symposium, students 
became concerned about losing a tradition that brings light to long 
winters at Middlebury. Some of students in “Language of Persuasion” 
teamed up in order to design a campaign that might encourage students 
to join together and revive this year’s Carnival. 

Open for the first time last year under the name “Xanadu,” The 
Bunker seeks to be the newest social outlet at Middlebury. Open on Fri- 
day nights to the entire student body, The Bunker functions as a dance 
floor and bar for those students of age. In order to help build the popu- 
larity of the fledging institution, the students in this class decided to 
continue to promote this social space as a guaranteed, weekly party. 

Another group of stu- 


dents was paviculaly dis- At is always easier to influence 


appointed by the budget 
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Courtesy 
Students are drumming up recycling slogans in their J-term class that 
teach effective communication and promote causes on campus. 


even if the students never plan on working in advertising or public rela- 
tions or design, they are discovering some creative talent and abilities 
that I hope they will be able to apply in whatever field they choose.” 
While the students were working on the four ongoing projects, 
McKenna sought a fresh perspective from his students regarding his 
project, Midd 68, a campaign to encourage the community to keep their 
rooms and offices at 68 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Students 
came up with headlines 


Pon theMadkbury dn. Opinion when one knows the subject inging from “ss, because 


ing halls, in particular the 
turning off of the juice ma- 
chines at dinner time. This 
group is campaigning for 
the restoration of juice at 
night, hoping to kick-start 


_the movement with the tagline, “Bring back the damn juice.” 


‘The struggle to balance work and play is a common issue with 
Middlebury kids. How much time should you spend in the library? 
How can you take advantage of Middlebury and Vermont? What do 
you want to remember about college? One group of students is trying 
to encourage students to re-think their routines in order to get the most 


_ out of their liberal arts education at Middlebury. 


The students, along with McKenna and Ottinger, have spent the 


~ term coming up with tag lines, logos and slogans to effectively commu- 


nicate with the community. McKenna has enjoyed seeing the interesting 
ideas his students have produced thus far. 
“Bee and I are both pleased with the work,” said McKenna. “I think 


and target audience well. 
— Vichael McKenna mont.” Mr. McKenna was 


69 is just too hot” and “68 
degrees, not bad for Ver- 


very impressed. 
“I think the work is 
: very good, and I have to ad- 
mit some used some eneee vernacular I wouldn’t have thought 
of in a million years,” said McKenna. 

Though this is a class that probably would not be offered during a 
normal semester at Middlebury, it is the type of class that suits Winter 
Term perfectly, as it teaches an unusual lesson that will be valuable to 
the students throughout their lives, whether or not they choose to go 
into advertising. McKenna hopes that the students’ work in the class will 
open their eyes to the everyday practices in advertising. 

“At the very least, the students will be able to look at magazine ads 
and watch television commercials with greater insight,” said McKenna. 
oto should all be well-informed critics of the T Bowl spots this 
year.” 
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ax Kanter storms Midd theater 
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Honery-ts tae Hunter _ 


Middlebury students took to the 
field, classroom, kitchen, commode, 


Internet, the Great Wall of China and 


beyond this Winter Term, joined in 
a quest to uncover the most booty in 


` this year’s inaugural Hunt. Whether 


baking or crafting, photographing 
or solving, students were certainly 
stretching their noggins. Ques- 


_ tions rivaled Grille trivia and often 
_involved campus shenanigans. “What 


is the loneliest number? Se ee 


letit Snow claimed the final j prize 


By Tess Russell 

FEATURES EDITOR 
Given the unseasonably warm spells we have 
been experiencing at Middlebury this month, 
it is certainly a wise move to check the fore- 
cast before leaving your dorm. So when Max 
Kanter ’10.5 told me that he was “obsessed” with 
www.weather.com, I immediately chimed in that 

I, too, was a frequent visitor to the site. 

Kanter explained the fascination in a man- 
ner befitting his Geography major, remarking 
that the phenomenon of weather is just “so glob- 
al” 

“I usually check eight or nine different cities 
around the world at least a few times a day,’ Kanter 
said. “I also like to look at the Doppler readings and 
track the movement of thunderstorms. It’s part of my regu- 

lar routine at school — I’m on there way more than Pm on 

Facebook.” 

At which point I became both confused — I thought the 
Doppler effect had something to do with trains — and more 
than a little charmed. An idiosyncratic, Facebook-trumping fix- 
ation with something as seemingly mundane as the weather? I 
definitely had a true Campus Character on my hands. 

The Scottsdale, Ariz. native’s international worldview makes 
perfect sense, though, when you consider both his future plans 
— he hopes to study abroad in Cuba — and his past endeav- 
ors. When planning his “Febmester,” Kanter shunned the “pay to 
volunteer” route in favor of a more meaningful experience and 
enlisted in the small-scale Voluntarious de la Esperanza (VE) 
project in Santiago. 

VE is a student-run organization that operates a network of 
children’s after-school enrichment programs for at-risk students 

living in some of the Chilean capital’s most violent and drug- 

ridden neighborhoods. Small groups of four to five leaders 
teach workshops on social issues and also organize fun the- 
atrical and artistic activities for the students — a perfect fit for 
Kanter, an active participant in the Middlebury College Musical 
Players (MCMP). 

Kanter’s skill as an entertainer comes out within moments 
of meeting him, whether in the simple act of mugging in his 
huge sunglasses — “I love them because they alienate people,” 
he joked — or in his hilarious imitation of one of his fellow 
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volunteers in Santiago, a fellow American whose Spanish left a 
lot to be desired. 

Chicos, como estan? Kanter shrieked in an anglicized ac- 
cent. “That was literally the only thing she could say. She was 
really neurotic-and all of the kids were terrified of her.” _ 

One night, after many hours spent coordinating a soccer 
tournament for their students, Kanter awakened to find this 
housemate, sleeping inches away from him in a room “half the 
size of a Battell double,” repeatedly poking him and whispering 
his name. When he finally asked her what the problem was, she 
pointed into the dark and swore that she saw a ghost — but not 
just any ghost. 

“She insisted that she saw a male ghost, with his legs crossed, 
smoking in the corner of the room,” Kanter recounted. “I mean, 
can you imagine that level of detail? How ridiculous! I was so 
tired that I just said, “Wow, I see it too; and went back to sleep? 

Kanter’s involvement with theater at Middlebury has been 
consistent, dating back to last year when he managed to convince 
his whole floor that he had been recruited as a starter to the var- 
sity hockey team but quit to join MCMP. More recently, he lent 
his talents to this fall’s ill-fated production of “Merrily We Roll 
Along,’ which was interrupted by a McCullough fire alarm on its 
last night, and has also signed on to choreograph and stage man- 
age the upcoming musical adaptation of the famed anti-mari- 
juana propaganda film “Reefer Madness.” This coming weekend, 


he will play the strapping young sailor Anthony Hope in “Swee- 


ney Todd” among “the best, most professional cast” of which he 
has ever been a part. 

Perhaps it is partly this solidarity that attracted Kanter to 
theater in the first place. He praised the sense of community 
here as one of his favorite things about Middlebury, and gives 
back himself as a member of the SGA iversity Committee, even 
coordinating the College’s first Privilege Week as an opportunity 
to create an open forum for the discussion of socioeconomic 
diversity. on campus. 

“When I visited here, it was that established, solid sense of 
community — which students really seemed to respect — that 
really sold me,” Kanter said. “I also love Vermont, especially com- 
pared to where I’m from, where all the landscaping and architec- 
ture.is. so fake. People just.azen’t meant to,live.in,the deserta 

At which point he could not help but fill me in on the cur- 
rent temperatures in Arizona — 60s and sunny, in case you want 
to feel really depressed. 


oe one month. How 
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Enthusiastic and a individuals: Apply to teach ca 
conversation to adults and children at one of AEON Corporation’s 
300+ schools throughout Japan. 


Recruiting in Boston! 
On the weekend of Feb. 9th & 10th 

Seniors earning a B.A./B.S. 
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Hot, Fresh Large 
Cheese Pizza for 
the special price 

of only 


$7.00!!! 


That's a you can F a delicious Large Cheese Pizza 


for only $7 plus tax and delivery. 
You can order TWICE from us for the 
SAME PRICE as one trip tothe Grille! 
As alumni from Midd, I know that cash can be tight, and 
WE CARE ABOUT YOUR BUDGET!!! 


This offer is valid for college students 
: 7 Days a Week 
You must mention this special when ordering. 


Call ug toni pa 
388-6774 or 386-6776 
We deliver right to your dorm 
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The Middlebury Campus 


-SAMPLING GIRL TALK 


2i Will Hunt : 


When Gregg Gillis, a.k.a. Girl Talk, walked onto 
the McCullough stage on Friday concert, he looked 
more- like a dorky A.V. room kid tinkering with 
sound levels than the pop sensation famous for ig- 
niting dance parties the world over. Of course, the 
gawky, lank-haired artist did not go unrecognized by 
the McCullough faithful, who brought him onstage 
with chants of “Gregg, Gregg, Gregg!” and erupted 
as he emerged. As soon as he had revved up his lap- 
top and sent the first dance beat over the P.A., there 
was no questioning the artist’s reputation as a par- 
ty-starter. Over 500 screaming students, drenched 
in sweat long before Gillis even appeared, crushed 
against the front of the stage. Above the crowd, Gil- 
lis jumped up and down, jackknifing his body to the 
beat before flinging himself off the stage to surf the 
hands of the crowd. No sooner had he returned to 
his laptop station than the first wave of the crowd 
rushed the barricades, flooding in from the sides of 
the stage to bump and gyrate alongside the artist. 

This raucous free-for-all of an opening set the 
tone for the next two hours. Gillis told the crowd he 
was ready to start some “Friday night college fun,” 
and he delivered. Not that this was a surprise — Girl 
Talk is all about having a good time. The music that 
had hands clapping, pelvises thrusting and hormones 


For more on Girl Talk’s Gregg Gillis, check out Radio Arts Mi 






raging until midnight in the sauna-like Social Space 

was pop music at its finest — and most ridiculous. 
The night’s playlist, which mostly consisted of 

tracks from Girl Talk’s 2006 breakthrough album, 


Night Ripper, was a séries of mashups, or musical. 


collages of recognizable pop songs. Of the 150 sam- 


ple sources on Night Ripper, you will find everything - 


from James Taylor to grunge anthems (Nirvana) to 
the ring-tone rap song of the week (Young Jeezy). 
The Pittsburgh-based Girl Talk has become an in- 


ternational sensation (Middlebury was his first stop , 


in the U.S. after a month-long tour overseas), all for 
exploding the now-popular concept of the mashup. 
In his concoctions-as-songs, it is all about timing: 
he loops a sample of a famous catchy track just 
long enough for the crowd to recognize it, scream 
and bust a few energized dance moves. Then, be- 
fore the song gets too familiar, he cuts to the next 
sample. Each track is layered in a way that allows for 
the ridiculous and ironic “retexturizations” — Gil- 
lis’ word — of which Girl Talk is a master. Nothing 
beats hearing Biggie Smalls rapping about his “red 
and black lumberjack” over Elton John’s piano in 
“Tiny Dancer.” Each of these sewed-together, mutant 
tracks is an ADD-friendly circus of pop culture that 
makes you want to dance your ass off, and laugh as 


sy 


pno by Elizabeth Zevallos 


you-do it. 

Last Friday night was no exception to the hilar- 
ity. A significant number of crowd members were 
on stage, making spectacles of themselves, writhing 
their sweaty hips, opening their mouths wantonly 
like zoom-in subjects in a music video. The rest of 
the crowd was on floor-level: some danced vigor- 
ously with that night’s hook-up, others watched the 
stage, wondering how inappropriate it would be to 
slip a dollar bill in the strap of someone’s high heel, 
while still others fought the bouncers to get onstage 
for their own shot in the orgy spotlight. 

As much fun as this was, the dance party melee 
did come with a compromise: after that crowd-surf 
in the first few bars of the first song, Girl Talk all but 
disappeared in the crowd, along with any notion of a 
“performance. If not for the proliferation of Red Bull 
cans (the night’s sponsor), and the 10-dollar ticket, 
at moments we could have been at the Bunker danc- 
ing to WRMC DJ Bobby Pre-Teen’s personal copy of 
Night Ripper on repeat. In the end, though, it did not 
matter. Girl Talk may have been swallowed-up by the 
crowd on stage (either playing Tetris or receiving a 
sexual favor, according to conflicting rumors), but 
channeled in the audience was all that makes his mu- 
sic good — excess, fun and irony. 


iddlebury’s interview with the D. J. on page 23. 
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by Josh Wessler 
MOVIE |uno 
DIRECTOR |Jason Reitman 
STARRING | Ellen Page, 
Michael Cera 
This month’s free Friday screenings are 
heavy with the teen spirit that became the 
anthem of the 1980s. Writer and director John 
Hughes, who was responsible for the genius 
of “Sixteen Candles” and “Ferris Buellers _ 
Day Off” (as well as for the tragedy of “Home 


_ Alone 3”), was for nearly two decades the 


reigning king of the teen dramedy. Only Tre- 
cently has his tenure been threatened. 

_ The genre's recent surge, as I see it, can 
be traced back to Judd Apatow’s unpopular, 
though critically acclaimed, foray into televi- 
sion with “Freaks and Geeks.’ Though the 
show barely lasted a season, it was sharp and 
more honest than anything else on television. 
And, for that matter, it was better than much 
of what was in theatres. Not surprisingly, 
Hollywood -~ on, and the teen genre was 
back. 

This past year’s film ‘Juno,’ directed by 
Jason Reitman, is quirky and awkward. It 
stumbles at certain points and will definitely 
make you squirm. Unlike the loud, frat boy . 
flicks pressed out like hoagies by Will Ferrell 
and friends, the teen characters of “Juno” are 


played by actors under 30 — even more shock-_ 


ing, they are played by actual teenagers (and 
some 20- and 21-year-olds). I have heard com- 
parisons to “Little Miss Sunshine” and to Wes 
Anderson’s films, which is unfortunate. Those 
films felt like pre-packaged awkwardness, 
gift-wrapped for your artsy son or daughter. 
They tried to turn discomfort into something 
familiar and, well, comfortable. “Juno,” though 
at times stilted and clichéd, does not run from 
its immaturity. 

Whereas nine years ago the eubh of 
cinema seemed to arrive on the small screen 
with HBO’s “The Sopranos,’ the trend is now 

reversed, The list of actors in “Juno” reads 
like the Emmy Awards’ invitation list. If you 
have seen the trailers, you ll know that the 
film chronicles the growing pains (literally) of 
Juno MacGuff, a loud-mouthed 16-year-old 
dealing with normal high school things, like 


pregnancy. Her co-conspirator is Paulie Bleeker 


(Michael Cera), who, when told of the concep- 
tion, seems surprised that he could have had 
anything to do with it. 
Though the film is filled with catchy 
one-liners, the best ones are given away in the 
trailer. The film’ s best moments, however, are 
kept hidden. Juno’s caustic scenes with her fa- 
ther betray her aching love for him, though, ac- 
cording to adolescent codes, she has to repress 
it. As Juno and Bleeker discuss the future of 


: their own relationship, it is hard not to believe 


that these lines are not merely recycled pap, but 
newly discovered responses to hard questions. 
Though it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish among recent teen flicks, “Juno is dif- 
ferent in one particular way. As with many of 
Hughes protagonists, and unlike the masculine 
self-love of Apatow’s The 40 Year Old Virgin” 
and “Knocked Up,’ Reitman’s film has a female 
lead. Ellen Page, age 20, is startling as Juno. She 
seems too real for this type of movie. Unlike 
Papoon Dynamite or Max Fischer in “Rush- 
more, who are quirky like movie characters, _ 
she is annoying like a teenager. She is also 
funny and heartfelt, as well as confused and 





overwhelmed. It does not make for a consistent 
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- Chamber music draws a crowd 


_ Four students perform Dohnanyi, Ravel and Brahms 


By Anne Willborn 


STAFF WRITER 


Middlebury College is spoiled with 
an incredible classical concert series, 
which includes regular performances 
by the world famous Tokyo and Takacs 
String Quartets. Distracted by such en- 
sembles, it may be easy to forget the in- 
credible musical talent among our own 
student body. A student concert on Jan. 
19 was a welcome reminder that students 





other’s styles. Flanagan’s powerful bow arm 
produced a bold sound that did not always 
mesh with Weinstein’s warm, quiet lyricism. 
At one point, the group got lost in the fast- 
moving layers of the final movement, but 
after a bit of well-disguised fumbling, man- 
aged to regain control for a solid finish. 
While Ravel could be better character- 
ized as an impressionist than a Romantic era 
composer, I doubt the audience dwelled on 
this false advertising during pianist Andrew 
Throdahl’s solo performance of Gaspard 





Andrew Ngeow 


Ellen Flanagan’09; Andrew Throdahl’09; Lindsay Seling’10:and'Shelsey Weinstein "10:5 
(clockwise from left) perform Brahms’ G minor Piano Quartet in the CFA Concert Hall. 


have lives outside of their rigorous aca- 
demic commitments. Promising a night 
of “Romantic Era Solo and Chamber 
Music,” pianist Andrew Throdahl ’09, vi- 
olinist Ellen Flanagan 09, violist Lindsay 
Selin ’10, and cellist Shelsey Weinstein 
10.5 played pieces by Dohnanyi, Ravel 
and Brahms. 

Flanagan, Selin and Weinstein 
started the concert with the first, sec- 
ond and fifth movements of Dohnanyi’s 
energetic Serenade for String Trio. 
There were some lovely moments, -such 


` as Selin’s solo at the beginning of the 


second movement, but as a whole, the 
group could have been more cohesive 


and made a greater effort to match each 


de la Nuit. It was, in a word, brilliant. Ravel 
based each movement on a different Aloysius 
Bertrand poem, the texts of which were con- 
veniently provided in the concert program. If 


I still needed to be convinced of the impor- © 


tance of hearing classical music live, Thro- 
dahl certainly would have persuaded me with 
his rendition of this masterpiece. The metro- 
nomic repetition of a B flat throughout the 
second movement can become irritating on 
a recording, but in the resonant concert hall, 
it was nothing but mesmerizing. Throdahl’s 
attention to detail was evident from the care 
with which he brought out the melody above 
the ethereal waterfall of notes in the first 
movement, the spine-tingling transition into 
the third movement of the piece and the clar- 


ity with which he captured the light, frenetic 
energy of the third movement. It was thrill- 
ing to hear a student play this notoriously 
difficult piece of music with such masterful 
technique and emotion. 

Arnold Schoenberg, who developed the 
12-tone composition technique, transcribed 
Brahms’ first piano quartet for orchestra 
because he thought the piano, when played 
well, always overpowered the strings. The 
ensemble seemed to have the same opinion, 
as they made the decision to close the piano 
lid for the monumental Brahms first piano 


quartet. Members of the group cited balance 


issues, but closing the lid did not affect the 
volume of the instrument as much as it af- 
fected the tone. The piano, which came alive 
in the Ravel, was muffled and pushed into the 
background during the Brahms. 

This issue aside, the group put on a strong 
performance, improving significantly as they 
progressed through the four movements. The 
open communication within the group and 
unified dynamic gestures made for an engag- 
ing performance. The strings were able to 
display their musical maturity, which was not 
fully apparent in the Dohnanyi, presumably 
because rehearsal time was devoted more to 
the Brahms. The first movement, built on a 
simple melodic line, culminates into beauti- 
fully dramatic climax points, but peters. out 
unexpectedly at the end. The intermezzo, 
whose main theme symbolized Brahms’ love 
for Clara Schumann, the wife of composer 
Robert Schumann, was played with appro- 
priate, subtle charm. Still, throughout this 
movement, the group maintained the broad- 
er character of the dense quartet, though the 
piano’s arpeggiated finish was slightly abrupt. 
The fourth movement, a lively rondo incor- 
porating Hungarian gypsy motifs, is a natural 
crowd-pleaser, and the ensemble enthusiasti- 
cally rose to the occasion. The major themes 
were smoothly passed from the piano, to 
the violin, to the lower strings, while tempo 
changes were carried out as a unified group, 
leaving nobody struggling to fall in line. The 


Brahms quartet was an outstanding finish to 


an enjoyable concert. 

While the concert was marked by ups 
and downs, the audience was quick to give 
the performers a standing ovation at the 
conclusion of the Brahms. Middlebury audi- 
ences are often overeager to stand at classical 
concerts, to the point where a standing ova- 
tion no longer means anything. However, as 
students at a small school not known for its 
music program, Throdahl, Flanagan, Selin 
and Weinstein gave a truly exceptional con- 
cert. So, in this case, the standing ovation was 
well deseryed. 
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Excerpt from Radio Arts Middlebury’s interview with Girl Talk _ 


Radio Arts Middlebury producer Colin 
Foss *10 spoke with Girl Talk DJ Gregg Gil- 
lis prior to last Friday’s now infamous dance 
party extravaganza. His interview with Gillis 
aired yesterday on WRMC 91.1. Listen to the 
full interview at middleburycampus.com, or 
check out the highlights of Foss’ conversa- 
tion with the man behind the music: 


Radio Arts: Your music isn’t just the 
work of a dance club DJ on speed. There’s 
a higher organization and most important- 
ly an idea behind these seemingly random 
music encounters. What do you think the 
Smashing Pumpkins have to say to Fergie, 
for example? 

Gregg Gillis: For me, Pm not trying to 
push any ideas or political statements on 
anyone —I do have particular views, and I’m 
happy to discuss them — but for me, con- 
ceptually music is about breaking down bar- 
riers. Artistically, I respect Fergie as much as 
I do Sonic Youth, even though certain bands 
are critically acclaimed and considered “real 
artists” and other more pop-oriented acts 
are sometimes dismissed. For me, anyone 
putting out CDs into the public is making 
an attempt to be heard, and even people who 















































1. “Hey! That’s a really cute He 
a. Pair of crocs. 

b. Holiday Sweater. 

c. Northface Fleece. 












Sunday. Homework. You re going to the 
ibrary and you — 

a. Throw on your baseball cap because 
your hair’s dirty and youre not going to 
wash it just to study. 

b. Leave on the sweatshirt you slept in 
and throw on any jeans and your running 
shoes — they're comfortable, after all, 
plus great arch support. 

c. Wear a variation of your Saturday night 
outfit — feeling hot makes you work hard. 














3. You see an attractive person of the ap- 
| propriate gender in the library and you — 
| a. Confidently walk by, checking them ou 
or saying hi, feeling and looking good in 
a well-planned outfit. 

b. Run away because you're wearing pa- 
jama pants with a hole in the crotch. 

c. Don’t worry because you're covered 

in loose sweat material and a hood, with 
sunglasses — they'll never recognize you 
but you look away as you pass just in case 


















#4. You're not in a good mood, you don’t 
iknow what to wear, you feel gross and you 
have to go to a birthday party for a close 
friend, so you — 

| a. Put on something you always wear but 
don’t feel good in. 

b. Borrow something from a friend but 
don’t have shoes to match, oh well, it 
doesn’t really matter anyway. 

c. Basic go-to outfit, all black — easy, and 
you're in that kind of mood anyway. 


live off their music can be great artists. You 
can make great art and make money off it. 
For me, it’s all on the same level. You have to 
take into consideration their audience. 

__ RA: What can we expect on your new 
album? Do you ever imagine using any origi- 
nal instrumentation? 

GG: Little bits. On Night Ripper there 
are a few melodies on “Hold Up” and some 
beats that are original. There’s a minute-long 
keyboard part I wrote, and then I put togeth- 
er some stuff for the last track. On the new 
album — which I actually just started as- 
sembling yesterday — I have a lot of it drawn 
out. There’s about a minute and 20 seconds 
done, so I can’t say 100 percent what it’s go- 
ing to sound like. On earlier albums, I felt a 
little bit like I was trying to prove myself on 
a laptop, almost showing off to some degree. 
It was about how fast I could chop up this 
many songs, make it fast and crazy but still 
together. Night Ripper was so well-received 
that it makes the pressure on me less. I don’t 
have to show off that I can chop up 300 songs 
in 40 minutes. I think the album’s dense like 
the last one, but I’m going to let it breathe a 
little bit more. I'll take the concepts of Night 
Ripper and hopefully make a better pop al- 


5. Fashion is — 


because we all wear clothes and want to 
look good. 

b. Something not made for everyone, like 
any other hobby — what do you care if 
I’m unattractive? 

c. A waste of time. Clothes are for protec- 
tion from the elements, shoes are for 
traction. 


6. The Fashion Industry — 

a. Is EVIL, makes girls anorexic and 
makes guys look feminine. 

b. Is a facet of the art world — creative 
people making beautiful clothing and 
photographing those cs in beautiful 
ways. 

c. Unreasonable, since most of the stuff 
they make is impossible to wear and 
expensive. 


» 


. “You look great in that __ 
a. White Baby-doll dress and Rainbow 
flip-flops. That bow in your hair really 
brings the whole outfit together! 

b. Polo shirt, khakis and loafers. Clas- 

sic combination — sophisticated and 
unobtrusive. 

c. Leopard print skirt, black top and red 
belt tight on your waist. Hot, yet -o 
able. 













. Which is the best of the following combi 
ations? 

a. Jeans and a denim jacket. _ 

b. Black shirt and ae brown belt and 
shoes. 

c. Red shirt and green dare red shoes and 
green bag. 







a. Something everyone should care about 



















bum out ofit. - «+ si 
RA: Being somewhere in between a mu- 


sic producer and a music presenter and a 


music maker — are you ever at a loss as to 
what to do onstage? 

GG: Not really. I mean, in high school, I 
was in a noise band, and we just made exper- 
imental sounds and smashed up stuff. It was 
very performance-based. We took the music 
into consideration, but it was always perfor- 
mance first. As soon as I started Girl Talk, I 
though I was going to start a band all sample- 
based. I wasn’t going to be a DJ, I would just 
do sound collage and that’s what this whole 
project was going to be about. It wasn’t like 
I was making these collages and then I was 
asked to do something live. I've had many 
years now of playing shows in basements 
and opening up for bands in basements — it 
wasn’t dance clubs or parties. It was “here’s 
30 minutes, get up on stage and put on a per- 
formance.” During shows these days, now 
that people come out to party and know my 
material a bit more, the performance end of 
it is so casual and easy for me because I can 
focus on the music more. I really try to en- 
gage the crowd. 






. My jeans are — 
a. High-waisted in the 90s way, and fit 
perfectly everywhere. 

b. A little too tight so I get a tiny little roll | 
of fat at the top, but you can’t really tell. 
c. Perfect — low-waisted, flaired boot- 
cut, with holes on the knees. 







0. I do all my shopping (while at college) | 
a. Online. Easy, you can get anything 


day in dressing rooms. 

b. At the thrift stores in the area — — they 
have the best stuff, and so cheap! f 
c. My mom sends me whatever L.L. Bean | 
has in the latest catalogue. 


What’s your fashion 
GPA? 


1-3 Points: Failing. Study up, and don’t 
leave your room anymore, 

4-6 Points: Pushing a C average. Please 
re-read all previous installments of “The 
Devil Wears Patagonia.” 

6-8 Points: Solid B. Youre on the right 
track, just take those few extra moments 
to think before you dress. 

9 Points: Honor Roll. Do I know you? 
Let’s be friends. 

10 Points: Valedictorian! Last night was so} 
‘much fun! Plans for tonight? 


9'V'S'D FV EDTA TI SHAMSNV 





—Colin Foss 710° 























_just as good? Would i it be better? What iI 
E had heard: a there fir 
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for the record 
by Emily Temple 


‘Its probably impossible to embark on a 
review of the Magnetic Fields’ newest release, 
Distortion, without addressing its name. Like 
the incredible classic 69 Love Songs and the 
less-inspired 1, Distortion follows through 
on the promise made by its title: the album 
sounds like lead singer Stephen Merritt at his 
very best, except dunked in a vat of feedback 
and reverb. The sound immediately calls to 
mind the sullen drone of Jesus and Mary 
Chain’s Psychocandy — not surprising, as 
Merritt has explained, “We wanted to sound 
more like Jesus and Mary Chain than Jesus 
and Mary Chain. We put the amplifier di- 
rectly up against the frame of the piano and 
turned it up enough to start feeding back. I 
went out and bought all these cigarette-case 
amplifiers and taped them to the guitar so 
that the amplifier became part of the instru- 





. ment — we rubber-banded them together 


so they vibrated against each other as well 
as vibrating the guitar. We couldn't get the 
accordion to technically feed back but we did 
put a cigarette-case amplifier on the bellows.” 
Whoa. It’s a little hard to take at first, espe- 
cially for devoted Magnetic Fields fans who 
have grown used to the deliberate clarity and 
formalism that has pervaded the orchestra- 
pop band’s previous albums. But ultimately 
it feels like the same band, with the same ir- 
reverent lyrics, nearly silly and yet somehow 
heartbreaking, and the same deep, sorrowful 
Merritt. Just urider a blanket, which, when | 
you think about it, is pretty appropriate. — 
The album starts out in a distinctly 
Beach Boys-ian temper, with the sunny 
“Three-Way” and “California Girls.” The 
lyrics, however, betray the truth: “Eating - 
nonfood keeps them mean / but they're 
young forever / If they must grow up / they 
marry dukes and earls / I hate California 
girls.” Another standout track, the one which 
incidentally seems most familiar to a long- 
time Magnetic Fields fan, is “Too Drunk to 
Dream,’ which starts a cappella with the new 
credo of the American frat boy: “Sober, life 
is a prison / Shitfaced, it is a blessing / Sober, — 
nobody wants you / Shitfaced, they're all _ 
undressing.” Some of the tunes get lost under 
the distortion trope. One has to think on 
every track — if this was on 69 Love Songs, — 
without this noise all over it, would it be 





















































you want, and you don’t have to spenda || _ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 





shots — framed an eventual 9-4 romp. 
“I think we had an air of that we couldn't 
` miss; said Casey Ftorek 08, who scored the go- 
ahead goal for his second tally of the game, and 
second in as many periods. “We were just firing 
on all cylinders and when had the opportunity, 
and looked up and saw our spot, we just hit it. 
Once we got goals two, three and four, we knew 
that there was no way we were going to lose the 
game.” : 

Ftorek’s frame of reference — and frame 
of mind — was shared by many of his team- 
mates, including those with smaller frames. 
“We knew that the goalie was a little shaky,” 
said Ken Suchoski 711, “so we just decided to 
throw pucks at the net. It worked out for us. We 
got nine goals on 17 shots.” 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 18 


Middlebury 





Bowdoin 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 19 


Middlebury 
Colby 





= > = p 


In fact, it was something that the coaches 
noticed in warm-ups, that. allowed the play- 
ers to warm. up the goal light filaments. “The 
coaches told us beforehand that [Rossi] likes to 
come way out — and that if we could get him 


to come out, we could just walk around him ` 


every time,’ said McKenna, who scored two 
goals and assisted on three others. 

Ross Cherry 708, like Rossi, was jittery at 
the start — giving up three goals in the game's 
first 20:29, but the senior Middlebury goalten- 
der soon became less tenderhearted, only al- 
lowing one more goal the rest of the game at 
4 point when the outcome had already been 
decided. 


GOAL SCORING 





CAREER LEADERS AT MIDDLEBURY 


Kevin Cooper 04. 9 


9 
9 
7 


pone e 
Mickey Gilchrist 08 7 
Marc Alcindor 91 


The more than 2,100 fans, who came. out | 


to Kenyon Arena, saw Cherry win his fourth 
consecutive game against Bowdoin, a team that 
he has never lost to. His previous three wins 
against the Polar Bears had come in NESCAC 
title games — a 3-2 win in’05, a 3-1 win in °06 
and a 4-2 win in 07 — but even though Friday 
night’s game was played in January, it had a 
similar playoff-like feel to it. 
Saturday’s contest with Colby was just as 
important, though. The Mules, too, had beaten 
the Polar Bears earlier in the season. ’ 











Tied 1-1 after one, the one-player-on- 
the-team-you-do-not-want-to-get-checked- 
by, Bryan Curran *11 deposited a Jack Kinder 


?09 rebound into Cody McKinny’s net. It was - 


Curran’s third goal of the year and his second 
game-winner. pee 

Charlie Townsend *10 and Gilchrist put 

~the game out of the Mules’ reach with goals 

that both came via the generous stick of co- 
captain Tom Maldonado ’08. 

In all, Gilchrist scored three goals and 
dished out three assists over the two games — 
this after he scored the game-clincher on the 
road against Williams with 2:23 left. 

On Monday, Jan. 21 he was named confer- 
ence Player of the Week for his dazzling play. 

_ “This is our third year together now,’ said 
McKenna, who assisted on all three of Gil- 
christ’s goals against the Maine teams. “If you 
get Mickey the puck he’s going to put it in nine 


out of 10 times. It’s just a matter of getting him 


the puck.” 

Middlebury’s sweep, combined with Am- 
herst’s tie with Southern Maine and loss to Sa- 
lem State on the same dates, puts the Panthers 
atop the NESCAC standings and in control of 
their own destiny, as to whether or not they will 
host the conference tournament. 

Ten games remain, though, so the team is 
still realtively far from securing home ice. Tech- 
nically Hamilton, which sits in last place, could 
still come back and seize the top spot. 

The prime goal for the team in the com- 
ing weeks will be to beat archrival Nowich on 
Feb. 9. The Cadets beat the Pathers 5-2 earlier 
this season on Nov. 23 at The PrimeLink Great 
Northern Shootout. 

With a steady dose of spirited practices, 
the Panthers should be primed for the sure-to- 
be-sold-out-game. However, in order to beat 
Nowich — which has beaten Middlebury the 
last three times it has played — the team will 
certainly need to maintain it’s composite at- 
tack. ` 


Gilchrist ’08 moves up to fifth on all-time scoring 




















Jeff Patterson 


Mickey Gilchrist beats the Bowdoin goaltender with a backhanded-flip in the third period of 
. Jan. 18's game. The Panthers won 9-4, and Gilchrist was named NESCAC Player of the Weeks 








By Jake Cohen 
STAFF WRITER 

The Middlebury swim and dive team 
successfully added yet another victory to its 
resume on Jan. 19, with both the men’s and 
women’s teams convincingly defeating Ham- 
ilton College to give each squad their fifth win 
of the season. 

This meet was particularly important 
because of its timing — as the first competi- 
tion after a training week in Florida, it serves 
| as the mid-season performance barometer. 
| “Beating Hamilton was a huge win for us,” 
| said captain Robbie Burton 08. “It just goes 








to show that we have a lot of potential for the 
NESCACs and that we are in a great position 
for the rest of the season.” 

The win caps a four-meet win streak 
after a tough loss to Amherst in the second 
competition of the season. Patrick Burton °10 
has been impressed with the team’s ability 
to bounce back from that loss. “We have all 
been training really hard and swimming even 
harder” he said. The performance this week- 
end speaks for itself. 

_ Five Middlebury athletes qualified in in- 
dividual events for the national competition 
in March against Hamilton. John Dillon ’10 














Fourth straight win comes against Hamilton 


set a pool record and made the ‘B’ cut in the 
200-yard butterfly, which makes him a likely 
national competitor. Catherine Suppan ’09 
also made the ‘B’ cut for the 100-yard back- 
stroke by swimming a remarkable first leg in 
the 400-yard medley relay. Perennial power- 
house Marika Ross 08 made her mark once 
again by setting a pool record in the 200-yard 
fly and making the ‘A’ cut, which gives her a 
guaranteed spot at-nationals. Divers Alanna 
Hanson 08 and Brooke Siem ’08 also quali- 
fied for nationals in the one-meter platform. 

Two dark horse candidates showed their 
true potential against Hamilton. Pam Chati- 
kavanij 08 dominated the 100-yard freestyle 
and barely missed making the ‘B’ cut. On the 
men’s side, Zach Woods 09 swam one of his 
fastest times ever in the 100-yard backstroke 
and beat Hamilton’s Todd Johnson, one of 
the best backstrokers in the NESCAC confer- 
ence. 

Ryan Marklewitz ’11 has continued to 
raise the bar in his rookie season. He won 


both grueling distance events, the 500 and 


1000-yard freestyles, and is quickly climbing 
the ranks of notable NESCAC distance swim- 
mers. Said captain Burton of this pivotal 
performance, “Marklewitz absolutely held 
down. He won both distance events and had 
his overall best times of the season.” 

The win against Hamilton was obviously 
an important one. Not only did everyone 
swim as if they had suddenly grown fins for 
the weekend, they seemed to win almost ef- 
fortlessly. “We felt great out there,” said Katie 
Remington 10. “We were winning and hav- 
ing a lot of fun doing it.” 

The Panthers finished the meet with a 
Patriots-esque aura of. inevitability. If this 
win is any indication of what the rest of the 
season has in store, the swim team is one to 
keep your eye on. Next weekend Middlebury 
takes on Union College at home, followed by 
a road trip to Williamstown, Mass. to take on 
the Ephs, last year’s NESCAC champions, in 
what will surely be a close competition. NE- 
SCAC competitors beware: Middlebury is 
hungry for victory and ready to win. 
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FENSI IF LOCKER Al Lan | 


Inside the Bubble with Brooke Beatt ; 10? 


Squash is more than just’ the un- 
touched vegetable left on your plate after a 
summer barbeque. In fact, it is a burgeon- 
ing sport that is gaining momentum, not 
only in Middlebury, but also across the 
United States. 

So, on the heels of the only home match 
of the season for the women’s squash team, 
one in which it sure-handedly trounced St. 
Lawrence University 8-1 on Jan. 14, Inside 
the Locker Room thought it timely to put 
Brooke Beatt ’10, the number-five player 
for the women, on the hot seat after she 
easily vanquished her opponent that day in 
straight games, 9-4, 9-2, 9-3. : 

Joining her will be her roommate from 
her double in Pearsons, Samantha Maytag 
"10 and her tri-captain, Brooke Farqu- 
har ’08.5, who also victorious against the 
Saints. 

In squash-related questions, Farquhar 
clearly had the edge over Maytag, as she cor- 
rectly knew that Beatt plays with a Harrow 
racquet and unmistakable fiery red Adidas 
shoes. Even though Maytag does not know 
the sport well, she deserved a point, or at 
least a “let,” for her guess that Brooke wore 
shoes that were “probably Gucci.” 


PANIN 


Sport 





A 


Beatt 


Farquhar Maytag — 





we ee of m do you 


Harrow 


Harrow (1) Harrow (1) 





“What kind of shoes do you 
— wearoncour? 


Adidas 


Adidas (1) Probably Gucci (0) 





Grey’s Anatomy 


Winter Term TV a of 


choice? 


_ Gossip Girl 


(0) 


Gossip Girl (1) 





A 
Pump-up sonst _ 


“Sweetest Girl” 
- Akon 


“What a Feeling” 


(0) 


“Sweetest Girl” (1) 





“North Face or Patagonia? 


Patagonia 


Patagonia (1) 


Patagonia (1) 





Type of skis? 


Salomon 


Rossignol (0) 


‘Salomon (1) 





Favorite teonis player? | 


Andy Roddick 
— he’s cute. 


Andy Roddick 
(1) 


Roger Federer (0) 








final score 








4 








The next round of questioning was 
where Maytag’s close correspondence and 
close living quarters with Beatt paid off. May- 
tag is probably guilty of habitually watching 
this year’s version of the “O.C. Season One,” 

“Gossip Girls,’ with Beatt. Farquhar, obvi- 


ously not privy to contemporary pop cul- 
ture, guessed that Beatt would be into “Grey’s 
Anatomy,” which is so last year. 

Maytag even knew that Akon’s “Sweetest 
Girl” was so Beatt. 


One area where Farquhar fought back 


was the ques- 

tion regarding a 

favorite tennis 

player. Both / 
Farquhar] 

and  Beatt, | 

the racquet 

sportswom- “ 

en, chose 

looks over talent as they 
fluttered their eye-lashes and sighed 
before replying, “Andy Roddick.” 

Maytag, meanwhile, not méaning to 
slight the games greatest player chose Fe- 
derer, and even noted that he is “so easy on 
the eyes.” 

In this weeks ITLR it was the room- 
mate who proved victorious, as Maytag 
edged Farquhar in a nail biter, 5-4. 

Now that the fun and games are over, 
Beatt and Farquhar will hit the road this 
weekend looking to improve upon the 
teams 5-5 record when they play a same- 
day double-header in two states — com- 
peting at Vassar College in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. and then against Williams in Wil- 
- liamstown, Mass. on Jan. 27. 

— Simon Keyes, Assisant Sports Editor 


Comments 





Track & Field 


Allison Astolfi’11 took home the 
women’s long jump with a lengthy leap of 
4.81meters. 





Men’s Hockey Colby 


| Defenseman Tom Maldonado ’08 was busy 


on the offensive side and finished with 








Men’s 


Basketball Bowdoin 


Mike Walsh ’09 made his presence in the 
paint felt by posting a double-double on 15 
points and 11 rebounds. 


Number of Shanes — Shane Spin pinell 08 
Mandes ’10 — on the Middlebury men’s mens JVI 








Women’s 


Basketball Bowdoin 


Lani Young ’08 led the team in points (10), 
rebounds (seven) and blocks (two). 


Number of games goalies Doug Raeder ’09 and Ross 
Cherry ’08 have each played this season. 





Total number of shots Raeder has faced; to date. © 








Women’s 
Hockey 


Trinity 
Trinity 








Questions of 
the week 








Peter Baumann 


In the first game, sophomores led the charge 
as Ashley Bairos scored two and Lani Wright 
posted a shutout i in net. 


James Kerrigan 


Total number of shots Cherry has faced, to date. 





‘Simon Keyes 








Who will win the opening 


coin toss of Super Bowl XLII? | | flipped my own coin for this one. 


PATRIOTS 


PATRIOTS 
It won't take long for things to start 
going the Patriots’ way. 


GIANTS 


It’s the only thing they will be GIANTS 


It’s better to be good than lucky. 











Give or take 10 yards, how | | 


55 YARDS ~ 


many rushing yards will — 
Giants running back Brandon | 
Jacobs have? 


| The Pats weakness is deka feed i 


in their linebacking corps. I expect | 


the Giants to run Ahmad Bradshaw 


— on the edge. — 








What will the final spread be 
for the Super Bowl? 


PATRIOTS BY 10. 5 
It won't be below two scores unless 
Randy Moss runs into another 
_ restraining order or Tom Brady 





PATRIOTS BY 13 
The Middlebury Campus does not 
promote gambling ... 


... Nor does The Campus condone 





PATRIOTS BY 13.5 
The only spread I care about, here, 
is the one on the kitchen counter 


PATRIOTS BY 10 


gambling. 




















"Stephen Gostkowski? oe ies 


finds himself another walking cast. 








Who will win the Super 
Bowl? 





Maroney’s emergence will keep the 
G-men from putting their three pass- 
rush specialists on the field. 





PATRIOTS 
This needs no explanation. 





PATRIOTS 
The Patriots don’t have a number 
19 on their roster, but they will 
have one in their win column. 


PATRIOTS 
Belichick may actually smile. 











| 
| 
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T : New York Cane gat eet in Super | Bowl 
XLII in what should be an epic game filled - 








_terception in ‘the 2008 playoffs, < 














_ ning overtime victory, bees the 

Green Bay Packers 23-20 at frigid Lam- 
with a wind-chill of -23). Quarterback Ei 

_ Manning still has his large share of critics 

 — many people thought he wouldn’'tbe _ 
“able to handle the cold — but noneineles 

_he turned in an excellent, turnover-free 

: playoff performance for the third con- 


u Field (temperature at kickoff was -1 





secutive week, He has yet to throw an in- 
a remark- 








able turnaround from the regular season, 
in which he threw almost as many picks 
as touchdowns. Plaxico Burress played _ 
the game of his life, catching 11 passes 


_ for 154 yards, which established a Giants 


postseason record. The Giants as a team 
showed incredible resiliency, overcom- 
ing five fumbles and two crucial missed 


_ field goals by Lawrence Tynes, the second 


of which would have won the game with 


_ four seconds remaining in regulation. But 
_ Tynes was able to atone for his blunders 
_with the pane winning, 47-yard field goal 


in overtime. A 
_ The game will be a rent of the 
regular season finale, which the Patriots 


__won 38-35, But in that game, the Giants 


proved that they could compete with 
the Patriots, to say the least. The G-Men 


led 28-16 early in the second half, which 


accounted for the Pats’ largest deficit 


__ of the season. They were able to get 


consistent pressure on Brady using an 
array of blitzes and were able to expose 
New England’s suspect run defense. While 
‘the Patriots pulled it out in the end, the 
Giants showed that they could match up 
with the league's best and have been roll- 


- ing | ever since. 


Expect the Giants-Patriots Super 


Bowl sequel to be no different. Eli Man- 
ning has grown up infinitely in this year’s - 


playoffs, Ahmad Bradshaw has developed 
into a legit and explosive running back 
and the defense has shown that it can ha- 
rass opposing quarterbacks into submis- 
sion. Yes, even Tom Brady. — 

_ While the Patriots may be the bet- 
ter team, as a die-hard Giants fan I feel 
compelled to take them in the rematch. 
The Patriots are being labeled as a “team 


_ of destiny” and one more win would 


produce a storybook ending. But in the 


_ biggest game of his career, Eli Manning | 


will come up huge and propel the Giants 
to victory, avenging their regular season 
defeat and ee the Pats pore 
season. 

Now that's what I calla storybook 
ending. 


“In the afternoon affair, he ce — 
- fought ae Chargers 21- 12 to continue 
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sistent and reliable team member by mount- 
ing another podium and taking home third 
place. Joseph Swensson ’08 followed Wagner 
in seventh, while Skip Heise ’08 was the col- 
lege’s third-best male competitor of the day 
in 20th. 

Slalom the next day for the women was 
exciting for Tucker Burton ’09, who captured 
sixth place, followed by Ford in eighth and 
Poehling in 11th, performances that pleased 
Bartlett. 

“Tucker Mattie and Krissie all stacked in 
the top 10 in the slalom to keep the dream 
alive for the overall score,” said Bartlett. “They 
skied to win and did not hold back. We knew 
that we had some points to make up after 
Dartmouth dominated the Nordic, and the 
girls did everything they could.” 

A week earlier, in the first carnival of the 
year, hosted by Bates College in Maine on Jan. 
11 and 12, Middlebury secured second posi- 
tion behind Dartmouth College but ahead of 
both UVM and the host. While the men’s and 
women’s teams both placed second in open- 
ing GS event, it was the excitement generated 
by Alec Tarberry’s 08 GS win that highlighted 
the team’s individual finishes. Other notable 
results in the GS came from Joey Swensson 
?08, who finished 11th, and Jacob Lund 08 in 
18th position. 

Challenged by early-season injuries, the 
women’s team captain, Hughes, had little to be 
troubled by in the season’s first day of racing. 


Dartmouth darts past Middlebury, again 


She finished in a solid sixth, closely followed 
by her teammates Burton, Kraft and Poehling 
in 10th, 11th and 12th places respectively. 
The Jan. 12 slalom event was a success on 
the men’s side, with Wagner taking third and 
Tarberry securing fourth position. Williams 





File Photo/Jeff Patterson 
Simi Hamilton 10 finished in sixth place in 
the 10K freestyle at the St. Lawrence Carnival. 


College senior Charles Christianson and 
Dartmouth’s David Chodounsky rallied for 
first and second place and will be athletes to 
watch throughout the season. Clayton Reed 
°08 was close behind in sixth place, while Sw- 
ensson found himself in 12th and Jonathan 
Hunter ’10 in 17th place. 

An exciting slalom finish from the women 
came from Burton, who challenged the field 


and wound up with the second-fastest two- 
run combined time. Poehling had a strong 
day of slalom, finishing in fifth position, while 
Ford and Hughes tied for seventh place. 

On the Nordic team, Middlebury’s Alexa 
Turzain 11 won the 10K classical in 31:50 and 
took second in the 5K free. Robyn Anderson 
’09 wound up in 11th in the 5K and eighth 
in the 10K, Sophie McClelland placed 12th in 
the 5K and Cassidy Edwards ’09 secured 11th 
place in the 10K. 

The men’s team was led by Vermonter 
Tim Reynolds ’09, who captured second in the 
10K free and ended up fourth in the 10K clas- 
sical. Patrick Johnson 711 raced to an exciting 
second in the classical as well as. 10th in the 
freestyle. Finally, it was Mike Mommsen *10 
who tied up the men’s Nordic team with 30th 
place in the freestyle and 17th in the classic. 

Bartlett is optimistic going into the next 
couple of races. “The team is in good spirits 
and we are not focusing on the ‘what ifs’ that 
have plagued us in the last two carnivals,” said 
Bartlett. “The ‘what ifs’ actually give us posi- 
tive energy because we know that if we bring 
all that we can with no mistakes we can own 
the hill. We have faired well despite injuries to 
two of our major point scorers from last year. 
We hope to see Zeke Davisson [’08] and Leah 
McLaughry [’10] recover, find their pace and 
be ready to race soon.” 

With a deep pool of talent only to get 
more dynamic with the return of Davisson 
and McLaughry, the team can only project 
great things for the upcoming carnivals. 


Bowdoin buzzer-beater beats women’s b-ball 
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Steve Kerr-like performance shooting 7-for-11 
from three-point range. Normally a 16 percent 
three-point shooter, Cappelloni found a spark 
against the Panthers. The Panthers also re- 


versed a trend, though in the wrong direction, — 


shooting only 30.6 percent from the field in the 
first half, 21.7 percent worse than their first half 
total against Southern Vermont on Jan. 10. 

Middlebury controlled the ball for much 
of the game and entered halftime with a 30-28 
lead. Coach Noreen Pecsok’s halftime talk must 
have lifted the Panther spirits as they rushed 
back on the floor, opening the half with an 8- 
0 run. The Mules marched back and eventu- 
ally took the lead from the Panthers midway 
through the half. Middlebury found itself trail- 
ing 62-58 with about a minute left, and the 
game appeared out of reach. Suddenly, Pepin 
came to life as co-captain Katie Fisher 08 sank 
a three to bring the Panthers to within one. 

Following an errant in-bound play, in 
which.a jump ball gave the Panthers the ball, 
Lani Young ’08 made a lay-up with five sec- 
onds left, drawing a foul in the process. After 
completing the three-point play, the Panthers 
held on for one last desperation attempt by the 
Mules to tie the game, but a long shot fell short 
and the Panthers rushed the floor to the loud 
applause of the Middlebury fans. 

Saturdays match-up against Bowdoin 
continued in this dramatic mold as the Polar 
Bears looked to move to 2-0 in conference play. 
“In past years, NESCAC teams have perceived 
Bowdoin as a near-invincible foe,’ said Fisher. 


_ The game continued in| 


“This year marks a profound power shift. In- 
stead of two or three teams dominating the 
league, almost every NESCAC women’s basket- 
ball team has a very real 
opportunity to capture 
the title.” 

With that in mind, 
the Panthers came ready } 
to attack the powerhouse | 
Polar Bears. Middlebury f 
came out firing, scor- 
ing the game’s first seven | 
points and forcing Bow- | 
doin to call a timeout. | 


its streaky nature, with | 
both teams garnering 
substantial leads and sub 
sequently letting the other } 

team back in the game. a 
Middlebury led 25-23 at 
half but continued to ex 
change the lead through- 
out the final 20 minutes. | 
With 20 seconds left, the 
score was 51-49 and Bow- 


a coast-to-coast lay-up by Alexa Kaubris, who 
made the basket and was fouled by Young with 
one second remaining. Following Kaubris’ suc- 





Jeff Patterson 


doin had the ball Tat Bowdoin’s Maria Noucas (No. 4) and Katie Bergeron (No. 22) jump 


when the bout appeared 
out-of-reach, Bowdoin threw a disastrous in- 
bounds pass that cascaded out-of-bounds. 
Middlebury responded with a give-and-go lob 
pass between Fisher and Emily Johnson ’09 
that led to an acrobatic Fisher lay-up and a tie 
game with five seconds remaining. 

Though overtime appeared imminent, 
Bowdoin shocked the assembled crowd with 


> Narionat, Coacu oF THEY 





for joy after Alexa Kaubris’ game-winning lay-up with one second left. 


cessful free throw attempt, the Panthers failed 
to get off a shot as time expired. 

“We were balanced, played a lot-of people 
and had great intensity all weekend,’ said Pec- 
sok. “Now we have to sustain that.” 

Middlebury, now 9-5 (1-1 in the NES- 
CAC), will head to Amherst and Trinity on Jan. 


26 and 27. 


Mer. s soccer Pead oud David 
Saward (first from right) was recently / 
named the NSCAA/Adidas National _ 
Division II Men’ s Coach of the Year. 
Saward led his team to an 18-2-2 
— record i in the fall of 2007, a NESCAC 


six without giving up a 
soal, The 23-year head coach 
the season with a career record 
of 251-83-36. Now Saward has this 
| honor to go with his five New Eng- 
land Coach of the Year awards. 
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omen protect their home courts 


3 aints march by men in their first-ever varsity home match 








_ ByPeterBaumann | said. “A lot of the points in these matches 
ASSISTANT SPORTS EDITOR went on for a while. We can stay in points 
Middlebury’s varsity squash players with Bates and Bowdoin. Next time we just 
ave plenty of complaints about playing need to take them” 
the Bubble, most having to do with the One player who took plenty of points 
igid conditions and slow game-play that over the course of the weekend was Olivia 
e courts create. But for at least one day, the Kerr ’08.5. Playing at number nine for the 
anthers were glad to be home. On Monday, first three contests, Kerr was 2-1, including a 
an. 14, in their only home matches of the five-game victory to earn Middlebury’s sole 
l ear, the Middlebury squash teams started off point against Bowdoin. 


dentical, successful weeks in front of a large But Kerr’s best outing came in Middle- 


who d energetic home crowd. bury’s 6-3 defeat of Connecticut College. Be- 
with Playing against St. Lawrence, 
suc- 


e women’s team was able to ride 
eir home-court advantage to an 
asy 8-1 victory. According to co- 
ptain Brooke Farquhar-08.5,the 
fans provided the necessary boost. 
“Coming off a tough weekend 
jf matches down at Yale, our fans 
fave us the energy we needed to 
fefeat St. Lawrence on Monday,” 
he said. “It’s tough having only 
ne home match a season, and we 
re so appreciative of all the fans f 
at came down.” 
The women rode this wave 
f momentum back down to Yale. 
hey went 2-2 on the weekend, 
nishing a difficult week with an 
pressive 3-2 record. 


bsses came to NESCAC foes Bates 

nd Bowdoin by scores of 9-0 and 8-1 respec- cause of a prior commitment from another 
vely. Despite the seemingly lopsided nature player, Kerr was forced to move up and play 
f the matches, Farquhar was quick to note at number eight on the ladder, where, after 
at the contests were closer than the final re- losing the first game, she ran off three con- 
lts might indicate. secutive 9-5 victories to emerge with a 3-1 
“The scores don’t reflect the effort,’ she win. 





» PÈ The Great Eight — 


Mers a 
(8-5) 


barometers for the teams’ early successes. 


Jeff Patterson 


Brooke Farquhar’s ’08.5 victory helped the women’s squash team bet St. Lawerence, while Gordon McMorris’ 08.5 win was too little to rescue the men. 


“Kerr’s determination and focus is really 
inspiring,” said Farquhar. “It’s really hard to 
stay mentally steady in five-game matches, 
and she did this twice over the weekend.” 

For the men, Monday’s match against 
St. Lawrence served as the first home match 
for the newly anointed varsity program. 
While the result, a 6-3 loss, was not what the 
team had hoped for, the Panthers quickly 
regrouped to go 3-1 during their weekend 
road trip to Yale, including posting victories 
against Connecticut College and Colby. 

“The matches this week- 
end were really groundbreak- 
ing for Middlebury squash in 
that we posted some strong 
results and victories against 
teams that we have histori- 
cally always lost to,” said co- 
captain Will Carroll 07.5 

Like the women, the men 
reaped’ the benefits of their 
impressive depth, with Will 
Piekos ’11 posting a perfect 4- 
0 record while playing in the 
number 9 slot on the ladder. 
He and Micah Wood ’10 have 
| been picking up points all sea- 
son long from the eight and 
Jeff Patterson nine spots and have played 


Tons of fans came out to the Bubble on Jan. 14 to watch the season’s first var- a large role in the team’s 8-5 
Unfortunately, the team’s two sity home match. The women’s team won, but the men were not as fortunate. record. 


While the Panthers will 
not be returning to the Bubble for any more 
matches this season, they next take the court 
on Saturday, Jan. 26 against Williams, tradi- 
tionally one of the better teams in the NE- 
SCAG, in matches that should serve as great 














Males 65-60 on Ja 18, aki in pat o : 
the great play of Ashton Coghlan 11, who 


"came off the bench and scored 19 points. 


Middlebury fell behind early in the game, 
but strung together some baskets and went 
into halftime with a six-point lead. 

Middlebury extended that lead to as- 
many as 12 throughout the second half, but 
Colby was able to get within three with one 
minute remaining. But the Panthers were 
able to hold on. Aaron Smith 09 chipped 
in with 15 points and six boards, while Tim 
Edwards 09.5 had 12 points and seven re- 
bounds. — 

The Panthers carried their momentum 
to Bowdoin and led by eight points-at the 
half. The Polar Bears cut that lead to five 
early in the second half, but co-captain Mike 
Walsh °08 sparked the Panthers onto what 
proved to be a decisive 18-5 run. Walsh led 
all scorers with 15 points and 11 rebounds, 
Ben Rudin had 14 points and four steals. _ 

This weekend-sweep marked a strong 
opening of NESCAC play for the team, 
which will play this Friday at home at 7:00 
p.m. with a big game against ee 
-o Amherst. 

—_— Je peed Say Writer 
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Goalie improves 
record to 4-0 vs. 
the Polar Bears 


__ By Jeff Patterson 
SPORTS EDITOR 


2007 was an odd year. f 
Back-to-back losses to Colby 





-and Bowdoin kept the Middlebury 


men’s hockey team from keeping the 
NESCAC tournament site at home, 
where it had been six of the past sev- 
en years. In that year’s regular season, 
the Panthers had been giving up too 
many odd-man rushes and the odds 


that they would be able to keep their © 


season alive up in Brunswick, Maine, 
were against them. 

In 2008 — just recently, on the 
evenings of Jan. 18 and 19 — the 


Panthers got even, first beating Bow- - 


-NESCAC STANDINGS 





MEN’s HOCKEY AS OF JAN. 24 








The Middiebury Campus 


Cherry 08 on top: Panthers whip Bowdoin, cream 

















> Jeff Patters 


Casey Ftorek’s ’08 all-out effort to poke the puck by Castleton St. goalie Jeff Swanson tied the game at three on Jan. 11. Middlebury won 4-3 and has won eight straig 


doin and then Colby. 

Even though they were down 
3-1 in the second period to a better 
Bowdoin team than last year’s, the 
Panther skaters kept an even keel and 
kept battling until they were able to 

















Jeff Patterson 


Katie Fisher ’08 made this lay-up with five seconds left, but it still was not enough 





CHAZ SVOBODA ‘11 — Uncle, Petr, had 
58 goals and 341 assists in a 20 years ` 
as a defenseman for the Canadiens, 

Sabres, Flyers and Lightning. 


DOUG RAEDER 709 — Father, “Cap,” 
has been an assistant coach for the ` 
Kings, Bruins and Sharks. He is 
currently a scout for the Sharks. 





- right the ship. 


“When we were down 3-1, I, in 
my head, got worried that this could 
turn out really badly,’ said forward 
Jamie McKenna ’09, “but we all stuck 
together, we all battled back and we 





scored on our chances.” 

An even-strength goal by the 
even-tempered Trevor Dodds 711 
only 1:06 into the second period, in 
which he beat Polar Bear goalie Chris 
Rossi up high to the glove side, put 





the men within one. From there, 
eventful final 10:40 of the gar 
second frame — which saw fo 
Middlebury goals go in on only fi 
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E End-to-end basket ends a thrille: 


_By Dan Stevens _ 
STAFF WRITER 

Déja vu was the zeitgeist on Jan. 

19 in Pepin Gymnasium, where the 
women’s basketball team found itself 
battling to the buzzer, just as they had 
the previous night when it defeated 
Colby 64-62. The adrenaline rush 
brought on by the victory returned 
on Saturday and the Panthers again 
found themselves racing against the 
clock. The Panthers were able to keep 
the seven-time NESCAC champs 

from Bowdoin within striking dis- 





tance, but gave up the game-winning 
basket with one second remaining to 
suffer their first NESCAC loss of the 
season 54-51. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 18 


Middlebury 
foley eae 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19 


Middlebury 











Bowdoin 


Fridays game against Colby 
marked the opening game of NES- 
CAC play. The Panthers entered the 


game with an 8-4 record to mat 
last year’s similar non-conference 
sults. Middlebury was also returni 
to campus after dropping a game 
Rensselaer 62-55 on Jan. 12. Co 
entered the weekend with a 3-8 
cord, but as soon as the first whist 
blew, records were out the windov 
a few highly uncharacteristic evef 
determined the game’s outcome. 
Colby’s Alison Cappelloni | 
all scorers with 27 points including 





SEE ice ogee: PAGE 26 











Ski team places second twice 


; By Anna Furney _ 
STAFF WRITER 
The Middlebury College Pan- 





‘thers have sunk their teeth into 


the 2007—2008 ski season with two 
solid second-place finishes at the 
Bates and St. Lawrence Carnivals. 
Both the Alpine and Nordic teams 


| seem to have found some pure tal- 


ent in their first-year classes, while 


CASEY FTOREK °08 — Father, Robbie, 
scored 77 goals and had 450 assists in 


nine seasons. Later, he served as head 
coach of the Devils and Bruins. 





this week in sports 


games to watch 


Men’s basketball vs. Amherst, Jan. 25 at 7 p.m. 
Swimming vs. Union, Jan. 26 at 2 p.m. 





the veterans have provided strong 
and reliable performances. 

Most recently, at the St. Law- 
rence Carnival on Jan. 18 and 19, 
Andrew Wagner ’09 dominated the 
men’s slalom, taking the top spot on 
the podium and proving himself in- 
fallible even amongst a pool of ex- 
U.S. ski team athletes. Alpine Coach 
Stever Bartlett was delighted with 


lis ee. 
SCOTT BARTLETT 08 -— Father, 
Stephen, is a sports agent. He signed 
LW Tomas Vanek to a seven-year, $50 
million contract with the Sabres in July. 








08 in ninth. On the men’s si 


Wagner's performance. 

“He once again was a poii 
scoring machine for us, så 
Bartlett. “His consistency is bi 
liant? 

Wagner was part of Midd 
bury’s impressive performance 
the St. Lawrence Carnival, as 
team had: strong finishes on bg 
the Nordic and Alpine sides. Cof 
ing 32.5 points shy of Dartmoll 
College, the Panthers beat the 
versity of Vermont (UVM) 4 
the University of New Hampsiil 
(UNH) to earn second place, for @ 
second straight weekend. 

Megan Hughes 08 raced il 
third position in the giant slal@ 
(GS), followed by teammates Lint 
say Kraft °11 in sixth, Mattie For 
09 in eighth and Krissie Poehlif 








Wagner proved himself to be a c 





SEE DARTMOUTH DARTS, PAC 






